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€ America is in the vestibule of great prosperity. Old Man Depression has been ‘rubbed 
out” by depleted stocks and forced demand. Empty and barren shelves are stocking up— 
indicating that buyers are in the market, strong again. 

Are you ready—or are you going to let competition leave you behind? 


Howard Bond — The Nation’s Business Paper — will help you off to a good start. Being the 
WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER, any message mailed on Howard Bond will demand 
attention—start action—get results—especially when enclosed in Howard Bond envelopes to 
match. 

Place your orders ahead—-ORDER NOW-and be ready for the big rush of business just ahead. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you will Specify it! 


THE WORLD'S WHITEST BOND PAPER 


POW 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 
Send me the new HOWARD PORTFOLIO 


Firm 


Name__ 


Address 





City. Please attach to your business stationery 
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LUDLO 


Approved by another quality printer 


The following statements speak for themselves— 


Showing the Ludlow Department in the Plant 
of the Schmidt Printing Company, Chicago 





SCHMIDT PRINTING COMPANY 
400 North Homan Avenue - Chicago 


We were solicited for several years to purchase Lud- 
low equipment. However, because a substantial part 
of our business consists in producing printing for ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers who are most dis- 
criminating and insist on the highest quality of work, 
we were skeptical that Ludlow composition would 
meet these requirements. 

After a careful investigation, we put in a Ludlow 
equipment with all the latest typefaces and we were 
agreeably surprised at the quality of the product— 
which pleased our customers, and the economy of 
production — which has exerted a healthy influence 
on the profit and loss account. 

The equipment has proved very satisfactory to all 
concerned. Our only regret is that we did not pur- 
chase it much sooner. 


President 








SCHMIDT PRINTING COMPANY 
400 North Homan Avenue - Chicago 


The Ludlow has worked successfully in our plant. The 
spotting up of single letters on overlays is a thing of 
the past, and total make-ready time has been consid- 
erably reduced, due to using new type on every job. 

We can now hold any number of jobs standing 
for reprint without shooting to pieces the resources of 
the composing room. 

The unlimited typeface supply available on the 
Ludlow is the “real McCoy” in a busy plant, as there 
is no time lost looking for sorts. 

Even the most particular of our customers like the 
design of the Ludlow typefaces. 


The Ludlow has proved satisfactory in economy 
as well as quality. 


rman 


Plant Superintendent 





Full information regarding the Ludlow System of job and display composition will be gladly supplied upon request 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO., 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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CUTTING 


PROFITS 
INCREASED 


By reducing Oneraling 
Boas one-third or 
Wore 


@ Lost motion and time are out now 
as a profit reducing factor in the 
cutting operation. Production is 
stepped up till operating costs are 
brought down from a third and 
many instances considerably more 
dependent upon the manner of 
handling through the use of the 
Seybold Auto-Spacer. 


This is true on all kinds of multiple 
form cutting, labels, bank deposit 
slips, inserts, calendars, postal cards, 
blotters and soap wrappers. 


The new Seybold Auto-Spacer auto- 
matically spaces the back gauge on 
all multiple form cutting under 
regular or irregular spacings, with 
provision for automatically remov- 
ing inside trims. 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD*POTTER COMPANY 
SEYBOLD DIVISION ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales and Service Departments 
conveniently located as follows: 


@ New York: 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 West 33rd St. 
@ Chicago: 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison St. 
@ Atianca: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 
Incorporated 
@ San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Seattle : 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
@ Dayton: 
Seybold Factory 
@ Toronto: 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 
@ London, England: 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 


SEVBEOL 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1936, The Inland Printer Company 
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PAPER GIARE 


can bother you at any time 


You KNow the annoyance of glare- 
dazzling headlights which make you 
grope blindly for the pavement’s 
dark edge. But there is another 
source of glare which causes eye fa- 
tigue and reader squint — the glare 
of too shiny paper. 

Against this source of glare mod- 
ern research offers the protection of 
printing papers the color and surfaces 
of which neutralize and absorb light. 

EYE STRAIN REDUCED 
Among the modern printing papers, 


in their price range. developed to 
banish glare, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
were the first. In their new color 
and soft surfaces are summed up the 
results of the most exhaustive tests 
ever undertaken to determine the 
shade of white and surface that 
best modifies dazzling light and 
minimizes reflections. 

Among the papers specifically 
planned to ease the readers’ eyes, 
Kleerfect and Hyfect are the most 
practical. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect 


PRINTING DOLLARS STRETCH FARTHER 


Because of their versatility, Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect can be successfully 
used on nearly/every type and kind 
of printing job. For full information 
and estimates, showing how much 
you can save on your present print- 
ing costs, talk to your printer. For 
samples visualizing the added read- 
ability, which the glare-free surface 
will bring to your catalogs, book- 
lets and mailing pieces, write our 
advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


V4 a . fect sane 
- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
HE PERFECT pat ie PAPER 


a 1872 


YOuUe 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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NEW INVENTION BRINGS COATED PAPER 
AT PRICE LEVEL OF UNCOATED BRANDS 


rocoy 


Made under U. S. Patents 1921368 and 1921369 


Book Papers that are Revolutionizing 
the Costs of Producing Catalogs, 
Publications, and Advertising Literature. 


as: patented, exclusive machinery that makes Process Coated Papers means large 
savings for you! Through its use, coated papers are made in one operation on the paper 
machine, eliminating the traditional expense of separate coating. To advertisers and 
publishers now using uncoated papers Process Coated papers offer new opportunities for 
better work—stronger, truer colors . . . finer halftone reproduction . . . printed matter 
that looks better and tells its story better . . . at no increase in cost! For Process Coated 
Papers are really coated — not merely “filled.” They are bulky, opaque, uniform on 
both sides, and easy to print. Take note of these 7 specific advantages: 


1. A substantial mineral coating is evenly applied to both sides ofthe 
sheet to give the paper an ideal printing surface which uncoated papers 
cannot offer. 


2. Process Coated Papers are identical on both sides. There is no 
“‘two-sidedness” such as you find in uncoated papers. 


3. Process Coated Papers are opaque, because approximately 20% of 
the weight of the paper is in surface-coating, 10% on each side. 


4. The coating is smooth and velvety. In letterpress or rotogravure 
printing it sharply and accurately reproduces fine-screen halftones; 
it retains and emphasizes the brilliance of printing inks; it furnishes an 
unusually fine background for colors. 
5. Every Process Coated brand sells for the same price, 
or a lower price, than uncoated books of the average 
kind. The coating costs you absolutely nothing! 


Process 6. Process Coated brands sell for far less than 
Coated coated papers. They eliminate entirely the 10 and 20 
Papers one \ per cent penalties for 60 and 50 Ib. stock, giving paper 

4 P users the opportunity to use coated paper in these 
Manufactured ’ weights at no increase in cost over uncoated sheets. 


Exclusively by: | | 7. Process Coated Papers are stocked and dis- 
tributed by representative paper merchants all over 


CONSOLIDATED ‘ i the United States. Write us to-day for printed 
WATER POWER & \ Nees 
PAPER COMPANY — teem \ Keep in mind these Process Coated Brands: 


“79 ws ‘ds, Wi : ae \ For Letterpress Printing 
iittala Production Gloss—Production E.F. Filmed 


General _ wT : : Ae For Rotogravure Printing 
hi = La Salle Street . yh Pictoroto Gloss—Panoroto Gloss—Rotafilm 
icago, Iilinols \ Bes Write for Printed Specimens 

















Photograph Courtesy of Cunard White Star Line 

















~ WEBENDORFER 
OFFSET PRESS » 14°x20" 


See our Exhibit se N Price $2,800 
at the a 
M.A.S.A. a F.O.B. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


D.M. A.A. 
Conventions in 
Cincinnati 


EASIER CONTROL— SIMPLER OPERATION—SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


The Webendorfer Offset Press ranks definitely inthe fine press field, although its first cost is low 
and its economy of operation is unequaled. 


The Webendorfer Offset Press has many exclusive features: hardened and ground cylinder gears, 
simple feeder, and Bijur Automatic Lubricators, no bearings overlooked, less wear, less maintenance, 
more accuracy, longer life. Investigate. Press* will take 17x22 sheet. 


LETTER PRESS 
SHEET OFFSET WEB UNIT OFFSET 
Are lhe LITTLE 10x 15 GIANT bat? 


12x18 17x22 
17x22 22 x 34 


22x26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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The Printer who wrote this head- 
line (taken from a letter on file in our 


office) didn’t know he was writing an 
advertisement for Permanized Papers 
... he was just giving credit where 
credit was due. 


But he is one of many hundred 
printers who have found Permanized 
Papers capable of doing two essential 
jobs — satisfying the customer 100% 
with the looks and obvious quality of 
the paper.. . . giving the pressroom a 
paper that is a joy to print because it 
works clean, lies flat, feeds without 
stops, and dries uniformly. 


If you, too, have struggled with 
satisfying your customer and 
keeping press-costs in line, in- 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Send me your book ‘‘A Guide 
to Better Paper Buying”’ 


Street and Number 


vestigate Permanized Papers. 
They are old-established and 
well-known brands that have 
been revolutionized by new pro- 
cesses and better raw materials, 
and every one identified with 
the word “Permanized” in the water- 
mark — an understandable guarantee 
of quality. 

Alert printers are already gaining 
sales and prestige, and saving money 
by recommending Permanized Papers. 


Let us send you alittle 12-minute 
book — ‘‘The Guide to Better Paper 
Buying’’. It contains useful buying 
and selling information in compact, 
easily-remembered form. Send us the 
coupon — or write — today! 


yf 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS 


CY 














IT'wo Weeks Under Water — 








On hot, humid days—even when water 
fairly hangs in the air—Dayco Rollers 
are unaffected. Here’s the proof: 

This Dayco Roller was placed un- 
der running water and there it stayed 
for two weeks. After it was removed 
from the tank, its diameter and con- 
sistency showed that it hadn’t ab- 
sorbed a drop of water. And within 
a few minutes it was at work on a 
printing job. 

That’s a test the rollers in your 
shop will never undergo. But it proves 
that Daycos are not affected by mois- 
ture—either humidity in the air or 
water on offset plates. 

Dayco Rollers have no affinity for 
moisture. Figure out what this means 
to you on hot, sticky days. No water- 
logged, swollen, distorted rollers 
-.-no delays in attempting to dry 
rollers out... no costly shutdowns 
to change and adjust rollers... no 
spoiled work! 

Regardless of whether the atmos- 
phere is moist or dry, hot or cold, 
Dayco Rollers retain the same size 
and shape, the same trueness of di- 


ameter and surface, the same con- ° 


sistency, the same ink distributing 
ability. So equip now with Daycos 
and you'll save time, trouble, work, 
and money the year round. 

Remember, there is only one pat- 
ented sleeve-type roller—Dayco, the 
original synthetic rubber roller. In- 
sist upon the genuine. Write us today 
for the Dayco catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


* 
DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco “Stayput”’ 
Rollers. They meet today’s requirements 
of higher speeds and the use of many half- 
tone illustrations. Distributed through the 
NELSON ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, and Daily News Bldg., 
New York City. 
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AND THIS Dayco Ro.ieR WENT 
IMMEDIATELY TO WORK! 





NO OTHER ROLLER LIKE THE DAYCO 


SAvCO SURFACE SLEEVE (Her KeeERE The patented, exclusive construction of 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET Dayco Rollers makes them different 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE e 

from all others. Because they are all- 
weather rollers—unaffected by heat or 
cold—they reduce investment by mak- 
ing fewer rollers necessary. Because 
they stand up longer and make possible 
increased press production, they reduce 
roller and printing costs. And Dayco 
Rollers result in better work because 
they always maintain proper tack and 


Dayco Base AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK give better ink distribution. 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place © Boston— 
Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave. © Chicago—Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive ® Detroit—2970 W. Grand 
Bled. © Philadelphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. © Atlanta—Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E. © Cin- 
cinnati—R, A. Hopff, 5114 Stewart St. © Los Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © Los 
Angeles—L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blud. © San FranciscomJohn C. Nicholson, 582 Howard St. 


|) 
Dayco Rollers 
The Original Synthetic Rubber Printing and Lithographing Rollers 


Copyright 1936 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 
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Only Merit can 
warrant Expansion 
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THE KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


is largely responsible for this increase in our factory space. The satisfaction it is giving 
printers all over the country has been reflected in a constantly increasing demand for 
this efficient profitmaker. @] While the above figures speak for themselves, it should 
be added that during the last twelve months our 34,500 square feet of factory space 
has been stretched to the utmost and utilized on a 24-hour basis. @ The Kluge Automatic 
is built by pioneers in the automatic platen press field and represents the culmination 
of many years of experience and experiment. There is no better press of its size on the 
market and its perfected distribution, rigid impression and speed combine to produce 
first-class work at the lowest possible cost. @[ Our nearest branch will gladly demon- 
strate these facts for you—on your own job, if you wish. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Mfrs. St. Paul, Minnesota 


NEW YORK . 
PHILADELPHIA . 
BOSTON . 





BRANCHES WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 


77 White Street | DETROIT. . . . . ~ 1051 First Street | ATLANTA . . 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
253 N. 12th Street | CHICAGO. . . 106 W. Harrison Street | SAN FRANCISCO . . 451 Sansome Street 
27 Doane Street | ST.LOUIS . . . . . 2226 Olive Street | LOS ANGELES. . . 1232 S. Maple Ave. 

| DALLAS . . . . . 217 Browder Street 
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py H A M M E R M i LL — 
PAPERS BOND 
SINCE 1898 SINCE 1912 


PRINTERS NEWS 




















SEPTEMBER, NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 





MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN MILL 
PRODUCE PAPERS FOR MODERN PRINTING 


“Electric eyes”, radio tubes, electrical 
controls, the newest developments in the 
fields of electricity, chemistry and engineer- 
ing are used at Hammermill to make the 
best possible papers for the needs of 
modern printing and modern business. 


These, in a mill that is kept efficient 
with the latest equipment and whose 
workmen are ever abreast, and usually 
ahead, of their industry, are the reasons 
Hammermill papers are known the world 
over for their consistent high quality. 


Would you like to read the story of how 
Hammermill Papers are made? A new 
illustrated folder, “From Spruce Tree to 
Writing Paper”, describes the process in 
an interesting non-technical way. Use the 
convenient coupon for your copy. 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
GUARD PULP MAKING 


Automatic electrical controls on Hammer- 
mill digesters guarantee that every batch of 
pulp will be uniform, and of the high quality 
necessary for Hammermill papers. 


Tests made from samples of the chips 
determine the proper cooking time, tempera- 
ture, and pressure. The controls of the diges- 
ter are set accordingly, and the cooking of 
the pulp done automatically. 


At the end of the cook samples are with- 
drawn from the digester and are chemically 
analyzed to make doubly certain that the 
pulp is up to standard. 

















RADIO TUBES INSURE 
GOOD PRESS BEHAVIOR 
OF HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Radio tubes build good press performance 
into Hammermill papers. How? Contained 
in a “Verigraph” instrument they control the 
moisture content of the paper to within 1/10 
of 1% of the desired mark! 

Every inch of paper made is inspected by 
a “shoe” which gently presses against the 
fast-moving web as it leaves the paper ma- 
chine. A variation in the moisture content 
in the paper affects an electrical device in 
this shoe, causing a minute current of elec- 
tricity which is amplified by the radio tubes 
and used to control the temperature of the 
dryer rolls. 

Every printer knows how too little or too 
much moisture in paper can play hob in the 
pressroom. Hammermill papers are made in 
balance with average conditions; moisture 
resistant packing sees them into the print 
shop ready to feed readily and give good 


register. 





ELECTRIC EYE WATCHES 
OVER PULP CLEANING 


The proper consistency of pulp and water 
is very important during the pulp cleaning 
and purifying operations. At Hammermill 
an ever wakeful “electric eye” makes sure 
that the proportions are right. 


An electric light shines through a trans- 
parent section of pipe onto a photo-electric 
cell while the pulp and water flow past. Any 
difference in the consistency immediately af- 
fects the light, and thus the cell, which auto- 
matically takes steps to increase or decrease 
the amount of water as may be necessary. 














John B. Kennedy, news commentator of the air, 
examines another application of radio tubes as they 
control the moisture content of Hammermill Papers. 


LABORATORY IS HOME 
OF PAPER UNIFORMITY 


The heart of Hammermill uniformity is 
a four-story building devoted entirely to the 
Hammermill laboratories. 


Here the Mill Control Laboratory checks 
and oversees mill operations twenty-four 
hours a day. The Paper Testing Laboratory 
constantly checks finished products and the 
Research Laboratory conducts a never-ending 
search for better manufacturing methods and 
ways to improve Hammermill papers. 


In this building and in the service labora- 
tories alongside the paper machines, more 
than fifty trained men are busy safeguarding 
the uniformity of the well known Hammer- 
mill products. Descriptions of this building 
and of many of the tests that are made here 
hourly are contained in the illustrated folder, 
“Safeguarding Uniformity”. _Hammermill 
will be glad to send to you a copy of 
this interesting broadside. Check it on the 
coupon. 





Please send me 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


( “From Spruce Tree to Writing Paper’ which describes the Hammermill paper making process. 
OJ “Safeguarding Uniformity” which shows the Hammermill Laboratories and explains many of 
the instruments used to test Hammermill papers. 


Address 


(PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD) 

















The Inland Printer for September, 1936 























KEEPING STE 


A message of interest concerning the proper 
relationship of Rollers, Inks and Presses 


PRINTERS: 


‘Today manufacturers of inks, varnishes and lacquers 
are producing many absolutely new and improved prod- 
ucts. Many of these are radically different from any 
formerly on the market, due to the creation and use of 
new chemicals and solvents in the formulas. 





Some of these inks will ruin a set of rollers in a short 
time if the roller materials are not of a type that can 
withstand theaction of these new ink compounds. 


Before making a change from the type of ink you or- 
dinarily use, consult your ink representative regarding 
the proper roller to use. 


Ideal Rollers are the answer to almost every question 
concerning rollers that possess a natural affinity for any 
special ink because there is a specially compounded Ideal 
Roller material to serve any specific ink formula or type 
of job. One type of roller will not serve all purposes. 


INK MAKERS: 


You have developed many improved types of products 
which are truly a credit to the trade. 





In a spirit of friendly cooperation, may we suggest that 
before placing them on the market they be thoroughly 
tested on various kinds of roller materials. Forestall 
any danger of rollers being damaged by chemical re- 
actions of the inks. 


Our laboratory is offered as a source of testing such 
inks, varnishes and lacquers. Do not take a chance. 


We know of inks with merit that were condemned be- 
cause of their harmful effect on rollers. A proper roller 
recommendation would have saved these inks from 
criticism. 

If ink makers and roller makers will work together, 
our mutual custoniers will greatly benefit by the alliance. 








IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


NEW YORK 
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e When the literary lights of ancient India recorded 
their Vedic tests, they did it in an Indo-Aryan 
language from which developed the Sanskrit. These 
Vedic Texts, religious in character, had been 
handed down by word of mouth from the second 
millenium B.C., but finally were set down in Sanskrit, 


a tongue still used and known as the ‘*Perfected.”’ 


And now from hundreds 


of Harris Offset Presses as 


HARRIS, 


Qrrser PRESSES THAT ET 


Fi 
x 


OFFSET 


STANDARDS 


perfect in their way as the ancient Oriental lan- 
guage is in its, quality printing pours forth in an 
ever increasing volume from scores of finest print- 
ing establishments in this land and abroad. Harris 
Offset Presses are also known as the ‘‘perfected.”’ 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD*POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio + Harris 
Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street 
¢ Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street + Dayton, 
813 Washington Street + San Francisco, 420 
Market Street « Factories: Cleveland «+ Dayton 


PRES 


FOR WHOLE INDUSTRY 





‘Did you ever see such marvelous colors, Bobbie? Why there’s a color for everything.’ 


*‘Don’t be dumb, Bea. Didn’t you know that Buckeye Cover always led in colors? 
And look at this Color Finder, too. It helps you pick just the right ink combinations.” 


HIS conversation between Bobbie and Bea, during a lull in the office work, 


clearly reflects the judgment of all experienced printers and buyers of printing. The 
color range in Buckeye Cover is the most complete and judicious in the whole world 
of paper. Incidentally it is the most imitated. The Color Finder built into each 
Buckeye sample book is a quick and unfailing guide to ink combinations that are 


correct and in good taste. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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Che United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
52 East Nineteenth Street 
New Bork, N.D. 


WILLIAM OTTMANN 
EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


PHONE - ALGONQUIN 4-6250 April 15th, 1936. 


General Electric Co., 
General Electric Building, 
570 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 
Attention: Mr. A. R. Doumaux 





Gentlemen: -- 


We are well satisfied and much pleased with 
the complete change you have made in the electrical 
equipment of our Brooklyn factory, enabling us to 
use A, C. current instead of D, C. 


Your installation of 198 motors, ranging from 
1/4 horse power to 100 horse power, without loss of 
production in our plant, is in our opinion a most 
noteworthy performance, for which we compliment you 


very highly. 
Furthermore, we find other ae ay 





current consumption is about 20% less, we are saving 
in maintenance, and have steadier power. 








oe 
It seems to us that you are well emtitled to 
receive an expression of appreciation from us in 
recognition of your excellent service. 


Very sincerely yours, 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO., 


MODERNIZATION 


Executive Vice-President. 
@ é a 
Brings Big Savings to 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Hl 
i 


G-E EQUIPMENT assures reliability and low-cost operation in 
the Brooklyn plant of the U.S. Printing & Lithograph Company, which 
this year changed over its electric equipment from d-c to a-c, replac- The new G-E motor drive for this 
ing with new and modern electric apparatus. Installation was made m 

by the L & P Electric Company, New York City. 


To obtain complete electric equip- ACCEPT THE JOB 

ment for your plant, or electric WITH — 
equipment for any part of it, refer ASSURANCE 

to the G-E office in your territory, 

or write General Electric Company, G-E EQUIPMENT WILL HELP YOU 
Schenectady, N. Y. KEEP YOUR DELIVERY PROMISES 


020-279 


GENERAL (@ ELECTRIC 




















Monotype Machine Typesetting 
Is Thoroughly and Completely 


PRIMARILY, the worth of any type- 
setting machine must rest on the value and the quality of its product, the 
range of its usefulness, the relative economy of its production, and the main- 
tenance of economy in all phases of the complete printing process through the 
adaptability of its product to its intended purpose. * With the fastest key- 
board ever designed for a typesetting machine, free and unhampered to do 
the best work in greatest quantity; a high-speed and fully automatic casting 
machine, and a matrix system with a flexibility, convenience and economy 
unapproached by any other typesetting machine, the Monotype handles any 
kind of type-matter at lower production cost than other machines, at the 
same time automatically achieving higher quality. * Much misinformation 
has been spread on the subject, but when all the facts are clearly considered 
every one of them proves the Monotype by far the best equipment for type- 


setting, as is constantly and abundantly substantiated by the thousands of 


plants all over the world in which it is now being used on every kind of work. 


Send for 64-page booklet showing typical 
book pages set in Monotype Type Faces 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 























Set in Monotype Bodoni Family 
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Maximum sheet size, 28 x 401, 
inches 

Speed from 1600 to 3000 im- 
pressions per hour 

Heavy main frame 

Strong but light reciprocating 
parts 

Positive suction roll-off delivery 

Fountain drop blade for quick 
wash-up 

Improved air heads— piston 
ring type 

Improved and simplified 
Dexter feeder. 


SINGLE COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 


Turns Time Into Protits 


A press designed for speed and quality printing ... producing 
up to 3000 impressions an hour... gives you record low costs 
on short or long runs. Many new time-saving features simplify 
the work of the operator and cut make-ready to a minimum. 


Uniformly fine printing is maintained at all speeds. Four roller 
distribution, with no reversing on the form, insures clean, 
evenly inked sheets. The precision mechanisms plus completely 
automatic operation give increased production without sacrifice 
of quality. 


Back up your printing service with the proven production effi- 
ciency of the modern Miehle 41 Single Color Automatic Unit. 


On display in our Demonstration Rooms, at the General Offices, 
14th Street and South Damen Avenue, Chicago 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORE 
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These three popular papers in the 
Dispatch 6 Star Line are neatly packed 
in strong, attractive typewriter boxes. 
500 sheets in each Bond and Onion 
Skin box and 100 sheets in the Manu- 
script box. Carried by reputable paper 


merchants every where. 
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These are the papers in the 


each one 25% rag content. 


DISPATCH Pond 


is the Gilbert laboratory formula for the most economical rag business 


stationery. It is made in seven colors and white. 


DISPATCH Ledger 


is the most serviceable, moderate priced ledger for office and statistical forms. 


Regular finish, white and buff. Posting finish, white and five colors. 


DISPATCH Pristol 


fills all requirements for a paper of rigidity. toughness and permanence. 


Made in white and seven colors. 


DISPATCH lanuseript 


is an ideal light weight cover stock in antique and linen finishes. The 


five attractive colors will not fade. Good, honest value. 


DISPATCH Safely 


has a distinctive surface pattern. Smooth, lintless. Six pastel colors 


match any bank color scheme. Folds without cracking. 


DISPATCH Onion Shin 


a “flyweight” paper with “heavyweight” characteristics. © Made in 


ee and five colors. Cockle, medium and _ glazed finishes. 


All different’ papers but with one similarity -- products of a mill whose prestige, 
personnel and modern equipment is unsurpassed. This industrial parentage promises 
permanent quality, color and distinctive character throughout the DISPATCH 


6 STAR LINE. 


Adequate stock is continuously maintained at the mill. Your Paper Merchant’ can 
supply samples carried locally. 


GILBERT PAPER -GCOwWwP ANY... Mein acsdina Warts 
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Below, Cottrell 25x38 Rotary Press opened up for access to 


the plate cylinders. Prints four colors at a time at speeds up 


to 5500 sheets per hour. Available also for 32x42 sheet size 


- ee i ge 


PROFITS in COLOR PRINTING 


Cottrell Rotary Presses give you the rainbow to work with... 
and the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow is now a reality 


The long-sought pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow has been discovered. Cottrell 
Rotary Presses, printing the full rainbow of 
colors at remarkably high speeds, offer you 
a new and dependable method of earning 
large profits. 

Consider, for example, the 25x38 Cottrell 
Press shown above. Printing four colors at a 
time, at speeds up to 5500 sheets per hour, 


this press offers a very large return on a 
moderate investment. 

There is no question about the demand for 
color printing. Full color is the natural and 
popular medium for reproducing pictures; 
and new requirements for color printing in 
volume are constantly arising. 

For a new source of dependable, substantial 
profits, investigate Cottrell Color Presses. 





Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R.I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26th STREET e CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 








PROGRESS 
SPECIAL 


@ A traveling demonstration as modern 
TC as the equipment it presents, Printers 
ii Progress Special brings direct to you a 
: solid trainload of new ideas for “more 
profit in printing.” 


Here’s an opportunity you cannot afford 


to miss—to see in actual operation those 
new Chandler & Price Paper Cutters 
and Automatic Printing Presses you’ve 
- heard so much about. Consult the sched- 
ule and make your plans accordingly. 





The C & P Craftsman Automatic Unit with Hand- The Chandler & Price Buckeye 26%/' Lever 
wheel Impression Control— 10x 15 and 12x 18 Paper Cutter 


A-Il-l a-b-o-a-r-d . . . let’s go! 


- 


Partial schedule of the ATF Printers 
Progress Special. Subsequent sched- 
ules will be published in following 
advertisements: 


1—New York . September 14 14—Dayton. . . October 3 
New York . September 15  15—Columbus. . October 5 
New York . September 16 16—Cleveland. . October 6 

2—Hartford .September17 17—Tolede . . . October 7 

3—Provid September 18 18—Detroit. . . October 8 

4—Portland .September19 19—Grand Rapids October 9 

5—Boston . . September21 20—Ft. Wayne. . October 10 
Boston . . September 22 21—Indianapolis . October 12 

6—Springfield. September 23 22—St. Louis . . October 13 

7—Albany . . September 24 23—Peoria. . . October 14 

8—Sy - September 25 24—Davenport. . October 15 

9—Roch . September 26 25—Chicago . . October 16 

10—Buffalo . . September 28 Chicago . «. October 17 
11—Pittsburgh . September 29 26—Milwaukee . October 19 
12—Cinci i. September 30 27—St. Paul . . October 20 

Cincinnati. . October 1 28—Minneapolis . October 21 
13—Louisville . . October 2 29—Des Moines . October 22 














The Chandler & Price Craftsman The Chandler & Price A ic Paper, Cutter 
3444! Power Cutter 39, 44 and 50 inch sizes 
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CHALLENGE 
HEAVY DUTY 
PAPER DRILL 


—The latest addition to the 
Challenge line. A real inno- 
vation—new improvements— 
new refinements—unequalled 
performance —a wonderful 
buy—a money-maker in any 
shop. See it, read about it. 


Write for new Illustrated Bulletin. 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 200 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


PREMIER SHOWING ON ATF ‘PRINTERS’ PROGRESS SPECIAL’? TRAIN 
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A printer’s customers are the hardest 
customers to please. So often they have no 
clear idea what they want— particularly 
when it comes to photo retouching. It 
takes long experience with a wide variety 
of products to learn what is really wanted. 
That’s the kind of experience you'll find 
here. Since 1924 we have been retouch- 
ing photographs for a large and diversi- 
fied group of customers— printers, large 
manufacturers, advertising agencies, 
mail-order houses. We know what pleases. 
And because retouching is only one phase 
of our complete engraving service we 


If you are located outside 
Chicago, our special mail de- 
partment is equipped to give 
you the same high standard 
of service we give to our local 
clients. Write today for facts. 


Why Superior Retouching 
Will Please Your Customers 


always have the printed reproduction in 
mind. The sparkle and life which our 
artists can put into the dullest photo 
won't fade out in the engraving. 


We have the personnel, equipment and 
experience to put the right touch in your 
retouching. Whether you use our com- 
plete engraving service or just part of it 
—whether your jobs are large or small— 
you'll get superior results by sending 
your work to Superior. Let us show you 
on your next job. 


UpCzuoOn 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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®Step up your press speeds, knowing that smudging and 
offsetting won’t develop on any job. Be able to lay a good, 
tacky black over a color without ink manipulation or slip- 
sheeting. 


You can now give your regular printing jobs a new bril- 


liance and sparkle. You can also take the spectacular solid 
color work that occasionally turns up knowing that racking 
and slow press speeds are a thing of the past. 


The Paasche “NO-OFFSET” Process not only lets you do 
these things successfully but it improves the appearance of 
every job you run—whether it is a simple two-color envelope 
stuffer or a four-color catalogue. 


There is a Paasche “NO-OFFSET” Process unit for every 
type of press built. It includes portable equipment of every 
required size as well as complete remote control line systems 
for batteries of presses. 


Ask us to send a representative to give you complete in- 
formation on the equipment best suited to your needs. 





Type 3340 — 84” “NO-OFFSET” Process Unit has a 
CIE macnlelcmacliiece) Mim relia (sme meme aed 
air and “NO-OFFSET” Solution. Ventilator with press 
ducts keeps air free of dust. Ink, oil and solution odors 
are eliminated for best press room working conditions. 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY .. CHICAGO, ILL. 








RUTHERFORD 


HIGH-SPEED 
OB PRESS 


@ EQUIPPED 
WITH NUMBERING AND. 
PERFORATING ATTACHMENTS 


Before you make any decision, see this Ruth- 
erford High Speed Offset Job Press in opera- 
tion. Our representative will be glad to show 


you one in or near your city. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION—Divisions: American Printing Ink Co., 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., Sun Chemical:& 
Color Co., Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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2 Like true champions, Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Offset per- 
form with uniform brilliance and ease. Automatic feeders handle 
them deftly and they literally fly through the presses in an uninter- 
rupted stream—flat, uncurled, unwrinkled. It’ is with this “perfect 
form” that the Maxwell Twins win new records for greater production 
in shorter running time. Small wonder that users everywhere are 
saying “Quote it on Maxwell.” Portfolios containing specimens of 
either grade will be sent upon request. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


MAXWELL BOND 


WATERMARKED 


MAXWELL OFFSET 


FU «S12 ED 


MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 
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Practical 


Offset Elimination 


thru the use of CLEANPRINT 
SPRAY UNIT 


THIS new unit has proven its su- 
periority through economical oper- 
ation, simplicity of construction and 
positive mechanical control and is 
absolutely foolproof. It is rigidly 
attached to the press and employs 
a practically invisible spray that 
prevents offset, smear, smudge and 
sticking. 


Cleanprint Spray Unit as applied to No. 2 Kelly. 


@ Eliminates all ‘‘overprint’’ difficulties. 

@ Permits varnishing at regular running speed saving over 50% of cost of spirit 
varnishing. 

@ Does not require additional floor space. 


Uses a minimum amount of spray. One gallon of Cleanprint liquid is suffi- 
cient for over 100,000 sheets 25 x 38. 


Prevents offset, whether it be single colors, process work, metallic, Duotone 
or pyroxylin inks. 


Is equally effective on all kinds of stock. 
@ Operates only when press is printing. 
@ Will not annoy operator, soil press or pressroom, or clog forms. 


Note: In order to illustrate the operation of the Cleanprint Unit, the spray has been exaggerated. 
Actually, it is practically invisible. 


For full information and descriptive literature write to: 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada 
225 Varick St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


DEALERS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION IN REBUILT PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY 
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Flash ! 


Photographer stops Joe Louis— for a fraction 
of a second! A remarkable color portrait of 
the renowned fighter, by the Jeffery White 


Studio, Incorporated, Detroit. Color engrav- 


ings by Wayne Colorplate Company, Detroit, 


used originally on the cover of “Highlights,” 
Wayne house-organ. Engravings enlarged 


two and one half times the original negatives. 








The leading business and technical journal 
of the world in the printing and its allied 


Company, Chicago. * J. L. Frazier, Editor 





industries. Published by The Inland Printer 


She Ynland Divisrtens 
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JUMBLED CLUES TO STABILIZATION 


Differences, discrepancies, and inconsistencies in various production records and time measurements 


make stabilization of prices difficult, as this painstaking summary of existing ‘‘guides’’ clearly reveals 


By EDWARD 


many ideas on what should be done 

to stabilize the printing industry as 
there are printers willing to express an 
opinion. Each one looks at it from his 
own viewpoint; very few regard it from 
the customer’s standpoint; none so far 
seems to consider we need to correct the 
errors at the very base of the industry.” 

A concise answer by a printing trade 
association executive to a question put 
to him: what were his members thinxing 
and saying about stabilization? 

There are indeed many different con- 
ceptions of stabilization. Some think of 
it as stabilization of the printers’ mar- 
ket, others as stabilization of prices, still 
others as stabilization of production, and 
not a few as the stabilization of selling 
methods and policies. Some confuse the 
term stabilization with standardization; 
others think of price-fixing as stabiliza- 
tion of prices. On the whole there seems 
to be lack of a clear understanding of 
what is meant by stabilization. 

Most writers and speakers attribute 
the industry’s difficulties to poor esti- 
mating, price cutting, unintelligent sell- 
ing—yes, to any one of a dozen or more 
things which unquestionably do have an 
adverse effect on stabilization. Only a 
few have the temerity to suggest that 
the trouble lies deeper down in certain 
causes which are basic and which must be 
altered before conditions can be changed. 

The secretaries of a score or more of 
our Typothetae locals have been instru- 
mental in bringing to the attention of 
printers and the executive officers of the 
national association various viewpoints 
of present-day business and what they 


Pon appear to have almost as 


T. MILLER 


think can be done to help matters. They 
cite a half dozen causes for the special 
demoralizing conditions existing: (a) 
Productive capacity, or supply, far in 
excess of demand; (b) ignorance of 
proper costs, production standards, esti- 
mating and sales management; (c) prac- 
tice of some printers to strive for more 
than their normal share of going busi- 
ness and for volume without regard to 
effects on local markets; (d) insufficient 
training of salesmen; (e) faulty esti- 
mating; and (f) undue influence over 
production and price by specialization. 
These are causes of grief. 

These secretaries advocate remedial 
measures for correcting and overcoming 
such things and for setting up definite 
objectives all looking toward the elimi- 
nation of wide and unreasonable varia- 
tions in quotations on individual orders 
for printing, toward more desirable bal- 
ances between production capacities and 
present volume of sales and market pos- 
sibilities, and towards the elimination of 
surplus and obsolete equipment. They 
advise making a “schedule of economic 
values for use as a guide in estimating, 
based on economic hourly rates and rea- 
sonable production standards.” 

One printer declared to us, “I don’t 
think we know all the facts about our 
industry that we need to know. We don’t 
know enough of the whys and where- 
fores. For instance, we say that an hour 
of hand composition should sell for $3. 
Why? How do we know? And how many 
know how long it requires a pressman 
to makeready 150 square inches of print- 
ing form surface of a certain class of 
work on a certain size press? What is 


the economic value? Who is going to set 
it up? And the list could go on and on. 

“The educational work carried on by 
the industry during the past twenty-five 
years has helped tremendously ; we have 
made progress but we still don’t know 
as much, basically, about our production, 
about costs, about finances, about selling 
as we need to know—if we are to bring 
about a condition in the industry which 
will enable all of us to make profits.” 

Upon the table before us, the printer 
in question opens three books. One con- 
tains average production records which 
have been in the hands of the industry 
for a decade. The second was published 
as a local guide to prices within the past 
three years and also contains production 
records and time measurements. And the 
third is claimed to be a carefully com- 
piled book of production standards and 
time schedules. All three of these books 
cover, more or less, the separate opera- 
tions in letterpress printing. They have 
been used in estimating and pricing and 
in checking estimates to a less extent 
than their merits deserve, and one, two 
or all three of them are on the estimat- 
ing desks of an unknown number of 
printers. All of them have been touted 
as being the “salvation” of the industry. 
Each has posed as a safe “guide’’ to 
follow, because each has data claimed to 
be as near accurate as it is possible or 
practicable to obtain. 

These “guides” have been compiled 
by gathering records of actual jobs, by 
“dead reckoning,” by engineer’s studies 
with stop watches and the like, by com- 
piling the experiences of practical print- 
ers, and in a number of other ways. The 








TABLE I—MAKEREADY TIME for an automatic press, largest sheet size, 1314 by 20. 


Consolidation of three tables from as many production record books, here designated 


as x, y, and z. 


(Time expressed in hours and decimals thereof.) 








Form Surface—Makeready Surface—Printed Area—In Square Inches. 



















































































Rec- | 
Class ord | 30 | 41] 60 | 81 | 90 | 120] 122 | 149 | 150 | 176 | 180 | 203 | 250 
Book} xy | z xy | z | xy | xy | 2 z | xy | 2 yj, es | s 
A x | s}| | 4] A ee ae ae | 
y A | | 6 6| 7] | | | | 9 | | 
Z A | 5 | ; ay ay 7 | | a} 
aa reba ear Wages pies | | | eee acl 
Bo x 5} | | | 7] #| | | 10 ie 
y 7 | | 8] | i) ey | | 1.1 1.2 
Z | 8 | | 1.0 | | 11) 12 | 1.4 1 aS | ay 
ee: eee ee ee tee ress See } Ss a 
( x | 10 1.2 | 4) 17] | 9 2.2 | 
y 1.3 | 1.5 | 1.7] 1.9 | | 2.1 | 2.3 
z | | 1.1 | 1.3 | | | 16] 1.7 1.9 2.1 | 24 
—— |—_—|_—- —|—— |__|] —_|—__-|——|— 
D x | 12 | | 1.5 1.9 | 2.2 | | | 2.6 2.9 | 
y | 16 1.9 2.2 | 2.5 | | 2.8 3.1 | 
Z 1.4 | Bes | | 2.0 | 2.2 2.5 257.) ESe 
E x | 16 2.2 | | 2.8 | 5 | | 4.0 47 
y | 22 2.7 $3 | 3.8 4.3 4.9 | 
z | 1.9 2.2 | | 2.6} 2.9 3.2 3.5 | 4.0 




















tables of data appear in the respective 
books largely as averages of production, 
or as a mixture of averages and calcu- 
lated standards, or as standards pure 
and simple, and in some instances the 
data are impracticable and unattainable. 

To Tue INLANnp PRrinTER was pointed 
out the differences, the discrepancies, 
and inconsistencies. One printer may use 
one book, another the second book, and 
still a third may follow the other book 
for making an estimate. At the comple- 
tion of the estimate their results would 
be wide apart because the data tables 
from which the figures were taken did 
not agree on the same item. 

“What good does it do for printers 
to quote prices based on such production 
records, when such authorities as these 
I’ve just shown you do not agree on 
specific operations?” asked our demon- 
strating printer with a bit of vehemence 
in his voice. “If we do not have accurate 
measures of productive effort, how can 
we arrive at accurate measures of value 
—in a word, at the right price?” 

After a comparison such as had been 
made, it is not difficult to realize how 
far away the industry is from having 
anything like records of fair and reason- 
able standards for each oyeration in the 
industry’s manufacturing processes in 
which printers may place their full con- 
fidence. In an article limited as this must 
be, it is impossible to point out more 
than one or two examples of the lack 
of agreement in the three books selected. 
There may be other such “guides” with 
equally glaring discrepancies and diver- 
gences, but in these three we are able to 
find plenty of examples proving the fact 
that we have yet to assemble a guide or 
handbook or manual or system for esti- 
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mating and pricing that will stand all 
tests and have the confidence of every 
one connected with the industry. 

In the accompanying Table I we have 
made a consolidation of the press make- 
ready tables from each one of the three 
books selected — here designated as x, 
y, and z. They are for the same make 
and model of press, whose largest sheet 
size is 1314 by 20 inches, an area of 270 
square inches. 

First it is important to note the vari- 
ous areas for the makeready of which 
all the time in hours and in decimals of 
hours is set down. These are areas of 


“form surface’ — “makeready surface” 
—or “printed area”; whatever one may 
choose to call it. They appear to “step 
up” from one area to another, but in this 
consolidated table the “step ups” do not 
appear to advance with any methodical 
degree; they seem to be areas selected 
in “hit or miss” fashion. 

For example, the first area is thirty 
square inches, the next forty-one square 
inches ; here an increase of eleven square 
inches. From forty-one square inches to 
sixty square inches, the area has now 
advanced by nineteen square inches, and 
so on. But a bit of study of the table 
will indicate that the areas marked x 
and y are all multiples of thirty and 
appear in both the x book and the y 
boox. The areas marked z are “irregu- 
lar” and they advance by irregular per- 
centages of the total area of the full 
sheet. Each of the three authors has his 
own version of why the “set ups” should 
be as he has given them. 

Now any form that would be put on 
this press would take the makeready 
time of the area next nearest to its own 
area. For instance, if the job were a 
Class A with a form surface of seveniy 
square inches, it would take the make- 
ready time of eighty-one square inches 
(.5 hour) by the z book; sixty square 
inches (.4 hour) by the x book, and 
sixty square inches (.5 hour) by the y 
book. In two places, note, the areas of 
the three books come nearly into coinci- 
dence: Areas 120 square inches (x and 
y) and 122 square inches (z), and areas 
149 square inches (z) and 150 square 





WVhat Do You Know Cbout 
EARLY CRAFTSMEN? 


A quiz to test your knowledge of Colonial printing projects 


By Stephen H. Horgan 


1. What was the name of the first Bible 
printed in the American Colonies? Did 
you know it is today worth ten times its 
weight in gold? 

2. What was the first pictorial feature 
printed in a Colonial newspaper? 

3. When and where was the first book 
stereotyped in the United States? 

4. Where did electrotyping for printers 
begin in the United States? 

5. The earliest known wood cut portrait 


in America was made by whom? 








The answers to the questions @ can now be found on page 42 


6. Who was the first to use Greek type 
in a publication in the United States? 
7. Who was it that instructed printers 
everywhere how to makeready cuts for 
the printing process? 

8. Who printed the first German news- 
paper in America? In what famous city 
was it published? 

9. Who was the first printing-ink maker 
in the American Colonies? 

10. What is the earliest dated wood cut? 
What is its subject? 
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inches (x and y). These two points are 
excellent for observing the divergence in 
the three books. Assuming that a differ- 
ence of only two square inches in one 
case and one square inch in the other 
cannot make an appreciable variation in 
the hour or decimal hour of time that’s 
required in the makeready at these two 
points, we may for all intents and pur- 
poses regard them as two identical “set 
ups’’ or areas. 

What do we see? At 120-122 we find 
a variation in Class A from .6 hour to 
.7 hour; in Class B, from .9 hour to 1.1 
hour; in Class C, from 1.6 hour to 1.9 
hour. Further, in Class D, from 2 hour 
to 2.5 hour; in Class E, from 2.6 hour to 
3.5 hour. At the 149-150 point the varia- 
tions are equally as great, running from 
.7 hour to .8 hour in Class A to a varia- 
tion of 2.9 to 4.3 in Class E. 

A similar comparison of a large cylin- 
der press (38 by 50) shows as follows: 
In our book x: 1,425 square inches, 29.4 
hours; in book y: 1,440 square inches, 
29.5 hours; and in book z: 1,550 square 
inches, 13.9 hours. 

Suppose, now, we examine the table for 
Running Time of the small automatic 
press which we used in the makeready 
comparison. We have again consolidated 
(in Table IT) the data of the three books 
so that comparison may readily be made. 
Immediately, it is seen that the impres- 
sions an hour are different in each one 
of the books, yet the press is the same 
make and model in each instance. Con- 
sistently throughout the five classes of 
presswork (A to E), book x shows the 
least number of impressions an hour 
and book z the greatest. Now this natu- 
rally affects all the time required for any 
number of impressions in any one of 
the classes. In Class C, for instance, 
selling at $4 an hour, 10,000 impres- 
sions would show up as follows: 

According to the book x: 5.1 hours, 
$20.40 ; book y: 5.0 hours, $20.00 ; book 
z: 4.2 hours, $16.80. Thus the follower 
of book x would be at a disadvantage of 
over 21 per cent—as compared with 
the price under book z. 

In regard to classes of presswork, 
it so happens that the three chosen 
books, illustrated here, use five classes 
(A, B, C, D, E) but a recent “author- 
ity” on matters of this kind comes out 
with a book listing only three classes. 
“Confusion worse confounded !”’ 

Does the industry really know into 
how many classes of makeready and 
running time our printing should be 
divided? If so, what are they? If we do 
not know, is it possible to find out? Sim- 
ilar questions could be asked of opera- 
tions in the composing room and in the 


bindery where guessing in “deep, wide 
circles” is still, alas, the estimater’s daily 
indulgence and weakness. 

These examples of disparity and of 
divergence are only a few of hundreds 
which easily may be found by the stu- 
dent and investigator — by the printer 
who really wants to know the facts. Yet 
the industry has been using such figures 
from one book or another, if indeed it 
has been using any at all, for years in 
making estimates and quoting prices, 
and wondering why there is so much 
variation throughout. | 

We hold no brief for any of those 
“guides” or “systems” offering produc- 
tion records, but we submit to the sound 
judgment of all that an industry which 
has to depend upon records of produc- 
tion which vary so radically—which in 
themselves are so “unstable’’—has little 
hope of reaching stabilization in prices 
until the basic facts of its production 
are thoroughly investigated by compe- 
tent engineers and practical printers, 
and set down in simple, intelligent, read- 
ily followed tables for the guidance of 
all who have need of them. 

The industry at large may not “know 
the answers’’—but there are more than a 
few big printing establishments in this 
country which do know them. And it 
cost them thousands of dollars to employ 
the engineers to find out and to set stand- 
ards to be attained by their employes. 
The fundamental facts of production 
and costing have been set up as their 
standards and used to great advantage. 

What these large establishments have 
done, the industry in general can do— 
once it sets about it in an intelligent 
manner, with funds to see it through. 
TABLE II—RUNNING TIME of an automatic | 

press, largest sheet size, 1314 by 20. | 


Consolidation of three tables from | 


as many production records books, | 
here designated as x, y, and z. 
| (Time expressed in hours and decimals thereof.) | 
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DEAN OF 
PRINTERS 
1848-1936 


**For the glory of God and the good of men” 





HARLES FRANCIS, On numerous occa- 
C sions termed “dean of the printing 
industry,” who in 1894 established the 
Charles Francis Press and retained his 
leadership until the end, died Friday, 
August 28, of heart disease after a two- 
day illness. Funeral services were held 
in the First Baptist Church, New York 
City, of which he was a member, Mon- 
day, August 31. A son, Charles Edgar 
Francis, two grandchildren, and great- 
grandchild survive him. 

His long span of eighty-eight years 
spread over three continents, geographi- 
cally; and industrially it spanned the 
development of the printing industry 
from hand and foot work to the modern 
fast-moving operations characteristic of 
the times. His experiences as “a tourist 
printer” during the first half of his life 
led him from continent to continent until 
he arrived in North America, and from 
city to city, West to East in the United 
States—until he arrived in New York 
City, where, at the age of forty-two, he 
“settled down.” 

Probably because he was an employe 
for half of his life, his interest in employe 
welfare during his years as an employer 
caused him to adjust many of employe- 
employer disputes that marked the his- 
tory of the printing industry during the 
past half century or so. His world-wide, 
humanity-wide interests were reflected 
in all his activities outside the printing 
industry, which always were character- 
istic of the unselfishness of the man who 
truly dedicated his life to the “glory of 
God and the good of men.” 

Charles Francis was born in London, 
England, in February, 1848. At an early 
age, he was taken to Australia, where he 
lived an outdoor life and excelled in out- 
door sports. He was apprenticed to the 
House of William Fletcher at Hobart, 
Tasmania, Australasia, in 1862. After 
learning his trade he went to New Zea- 
land, where he successively held three 
jobs as a printer. In 1869, he went back 
to England and worked at his trade in 
London for two years, after which ‘he 
packed up his belongings and crossed the 
Atlantic to America. 

He must have been influenced by the 
famous advice of Horace Greeley of that 
period, for he, as a roving young man of 
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twenty-three, went west. In Dubuque 
he was head printer in the office of The 
Herald, which position he held a year. 
The roving spirit apparently governed 
his movements, for his record shows that 
he stayed at no one job, nor in any one 
city, very long. From Dubuque he went 
to the Pioneer Press. in St. Paul, thence 
to Minneapolis, where he worked as a 
foreman with William Winn and Com- 
pany, then to Chicago, where he was 
manager for one year of Marsland & 
Wheeler, in 1874, and was superinten- 
dent of the Inter-Ocean Job Printing 
Company for two years thereafter. 

In 1877 he became the superintendent 
of the Arkansas Gazette, at Little Rock, 
and after two vears left that job to work 


Then Cincinnati engaged his interest 
and he spent two years with the Guide 
Publishing Company as manager and a 
stockholder. Then he returned to Louis- 
ville, where he spent two years with the 
Argus Printing Company, after which he 
made his jump to New York in 1890. He 
spent two years with A. E. Chasmar and 
Company and two years with the Moss 
Engraving Company. Then his habit of 
changing jobs came to an end, for in 
1894 he founded the Charles Francis 
Press. It was time to settle down. 
When he started the Charles Francis 
Press he had little money, but he had the 
credit which enabled him to borrow a 
sufficient amount to go into business for 
himself. In a conversation with Stephen 





Stephen H. Horgan and the late Charles Francis, founder of Charles Francis Press 


two vears for the Arkansas Democrat. 
Later on he returned to Chicago, where 
he worked for Knight & Leonard for a 
year, after which he said good-bye to 
that printing center and went to Louis- 
ville. His usual two-year interval was 
spent with the Courier-Journal, where 
he was foreman, after which he spent 
two years with C. C. Cline as a partner 
in the business. His knowledge of print- 
ing and salesmanship steadily grew. 
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H. Horgan several years ago, Francis 
mentioned that he obtained $300,000 
worth of printing orders a year before 
he hired his first salesman. 

Francis’ method as a salesman was not 
to ask for printing orders; his approach 
was, “I should like to make some money 
for your company.” His rule was not to 
see how big an order, how much money 
he could get out of the customer but how 
much money he could get for the cus- 
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tomer by selling him the kind of printing 
that benefited the customer. In discuss- 
ing his sales methods he said that his 
own success resulting from that approach 
was sufficient evidence to him that his 
methods were right. And those who were 
acquainted with his methods, and with 
the thoroughness with which he pursued 
his ends, have testified to the keenness 
and the integrity of the man. 

Three years ago, upon the occasion of 
the issuance of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Edition of THe INLAND Printer, the 
lead article, historical in character, was 
written by Charles Francis. His conclud- 
ing paragraph reflected his own charac- 
ter as a printer: 

“Today the style and character of your 
output, together with your own services 
as master printer with honesty and integ- 
rity, are almost sure winners of good 
business. No institution can build up a 
great and profitable trade without intel- 
ligent printing and an honest, straight- 
forward printer of ability, energy, and 
artistic temperament.” 

Francis founded the Printers League 
of New York City in 1906, the Printers 
League of America in 1909, the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council about 
1919, and the Graphic Arts Square Club 
in 1923. He was one of the loyal found- 
ers of the New York School of Printers’ 
Apprentices, the Printers and Binders 
Mutual Compensation Insurance Com- 
pany, both of which were set in motion 
in 1914. He was voted an honorary mem- 
ber of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union in 1909, and 
then of the International Typographical 
Union in 1929. 

He was interested in numerous indus- 
trial and welfare groups, including the 
U. T. A., the Central Printing Trades 
Continuation School, the Printing Crafts 
Club, the National Council Boy Scouts 
of America, National Council of Jews 
and Christians, World’s Sunday School 
Association, of which he was vice-presi- 
dent; the South African Sunday School 
Association, Early Settlers Association 
of Dunedin, New Zealand; Church and 

Drama Association, Central Mercantile 
Association, and others. 

Francis was a faithful reader of THE 
INLAND Printer, and was acquainted 
with Henry O. Shepard and his partner, 
William Johnston—as he said in one of 
his articles ““—back in 1879 when Shep- 
ard & Johnston went into the printing 
business on Clark Street, Chicago, and 
afterward started THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and all printers worked fifty-nine hours 
a week at $15 a week.” 

The good deeds of Charles Francis 
will live after him. 
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A stimulating “come-back” by Harold P. Winchester to the article on “Stabilization” 
by W. J. Buie in the August issue of THE INLAND Printer. The title is our own! 





HE main fallacy in most of the 
discussion about stabilization is the 
assumption that all prices are causes 
instead of effects. Printers appear to 
believe that all their competitors are 
merely ignorant fools who knowingly 
choose to quote prices lower than cost 
of production and thus bring about 
all the evils in the industry. From this 
naive assumption follow the various 
patent-medicine remedies we have had 
prescribed for us so many years (with- 
out a cure). Have a cost system ; know 
your costs, secure a good estimater 
and a top-notch corps of salesmen; 
display a little courage in quoting a 
price that’s above your known cost— 
and Heaven comes to our industry. 
Are your prices 20 per cent low? Well, 
just know that fact, raise your prices 
30 per cent and you are saved. It’s as 
simple as all that, boys! 

It’s curious how little attention is 
paid to the well known law of supply 
and demand. In all these stabilization 
discussions it’s overlooked, like the 
biggest name on the map. Prices are 
actually the result of the relation 
between the supply and the demand. 
If the supply is heavy and demand 
low, down go prices; and up go prices 
when the situation is reversed—all the 
cost systems, budgets, slick salesmen, 
bright estimaters, and “guts” in the 
boss, notwithstanding. Now this is all 
pretty elementary stuff but it is just 
these fundamentals we must get down 
to first in our discussions in the indus- 
try before we can make up an intelli- 
gent stabilization program. 

Prices are low in the printing indus- 
try, and competitive conditions bad, 
because equipment. (or supply) is at 
present greatly in excess of demand 
for it. During the war and for several 


years afterward prices were so high 
because the demand for printing was 
higher or at least equal to the avail- 
able supply of plants—and we did not 
know half as much about costs and 
salesmanship as we do now. Price is 
merely the law of compensation oper- 
ating in the economic field, trying to 
keep the supply and demand in bal- 
ance. Stabilization is the highly desir- 
able state in the industry where prices 
are steady and high enough to cover 
efficient cost of production when sup- 
ply and demand are in equilibrium. 

Well, the vital question is one which 
the whole world’s now asking: “What 
throws all industries, including the 
printing industry, so fiercely out of 
equilibrium every few years—in other 
words, what causes booms and depres- 
sions?” Strangely and sadly enough, 
you have no one asking this impera- 
tive question in all these stabilization 
discussions. You wouldn’t even guess 
the depression was a factor in our 
industry. Until we get a satisfactory 
answer and know the remedy for it we 
can’t have stabilization. 

The principal characteristic of the 
contemporary depression has been 
the decline of purchasing power, or 
demand, due to rapid credit deflation 
in 1929, Without going into causes, it 
should be pointed out that cutting 
demand or purchasing power in half 
cuts the demand for printing in half 
so that our printing sales also declined 
50 to 60 per cent from 1929. They 
have only come back 15 to 20 per 
cent and so we are still in trouble. Our 
problem in the industry, therefore, is 
the national one of bringing back a 
demand for products through increas- 
ing the national purchasing power. 

Even in 1921-1929 there wasn’t suffi- 
cient purchasing to make the full use 
of our plants, so that this was our 


problem even in so-called days of 
prosperity. It’s still the now shop- 
worn question of “How to solve pov- 
erty amidst plenty?” We have the 
latent potential demand in the Ameri- 
can people sufficient to utilize the 
capacity of all of our plants and to 
give all of us the prices and profits 
we want. This is the stabilization we 
should aspire to. To attain it for our 
whole economic system as well as for 
our own industry should be our high 
aim. This should be the goal of our 
trade organization, the U.T.A. 

Will it be our aim and endeavor? 
Why, of course not! For such an aim 
requires a unity of purpose—produc- 
tion for service to our fellow men 
first; and profits, power, publicity, 
and other baser purposes secondarily 
(which ideal we have only glimpsed 
as yet) and a faith in our fellow man 
and in ourselves which we still haven’t 
developed. Just a little personal prob- 
lem for each of us still to solve—“Why 
are we here and what are we going 
to do about it?” 

Sure, the law of supply and demand 
comes right back to each individual 
who helps make it operate one way 
or another—but it isn’t lack of knowl- 
edge of costs or budgets or estimating 
but rather lack of knowledge of self 
and the self’s own place and purpose 
in the universe in relation to others. 
If our philosophy of life is that of 
selfish individualism and let-the-other- 
fellow-look-out-for-himself, we will 
operate in such a cut-throat way that 
our industry will be out of balance. 

The way out of this vicious circle? 
Friendly coéperation on the part of 
all printers toward a unified purpose 
for the industry, namely, that of fur- 
nishing the American people with the 
highest quality of printing at the low- 
est possible prices. 
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BENEFITS OF KNOWLEDGE SHARED 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen holds excellent seventeenth annual convention 


LARK R. LONG, Washington, D. C.. 
C who is assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, was elected president 
of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at the seventeenth 
annual convention at Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, August 10, 11, and 12. 
John M. Callahan, who was elected 
third vice-president at the convention 
last year, was named first vice-president. 
He is an executive of the United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company, of 
Cincinnati. De Witt A. Patterson, gen- 
eral manager of the Rosenow Company, 
Chicago, president of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and who 
for several years served as chairman of 
the educational commission of the asso- 
ciation, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. Frank McCaffrey, of The Dogwood 
Press, Seattle, former president of the 
Seattle Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, was elected third vice-president. 
L. M. Augustine, of Baltimore, who 
has served as secretary of the organiza- 
tion since its formation, was reélected to 
that position, and Mark Mullee, Newark, 
New Jersey, was reélected treasurer. 
Cleveland will be the convention city 
in 1937, according to the convention vote. 
One of the outstanding messages of 
the convention was given at the Tuesday 
session by Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, of Min- 
neapolis, whose subject was “The Dis- 
appearance of Skill, and Knowledge in 
the Printing Crafts.’’ He called atten- 
tion to the threatened shortage of skilled 
workmen in the printing industry field 
because of the lack of attention given to 
the proper training of apprentices on the 
one hand and the normal annual loss by 
death of approximately 3,500 persons on 
the other. He recommended more careful 
selection of candidates for apprentice- 
ship; more efficient training. He sug- 
gested that they be required, through the 
Craftsmen’s movement and other educa- 
tional factors in the industry, to keep 
informed about changing methods of pro- 
duction. Finally. he advised making the 
conditions of work more attractive. 
Ernest F. Trotter, of New York, man- 
aging editor of Printing, showed exam- 
ples of new developments in the industry 
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at Minneapolis. Clark R. Long, Washington, D. C., elected president; Cleveland to get convention in 1937 
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during his talk on “A Look Ahead Into 
Printing Equipment and Methods.” Hon. 
A. E. Giegengack, United States Public 
Printer, in his talk on “The Manage- 
ment of the World’s Largest Printing 
Plant,” referred to some of the produc- 
tion work and problems connected with 
the Government Printing Office. Frank 
E. Wagner, of Boston, manager of the 
printing-testing department of the S. D. 
Warren Company, Boston, delivered a 
fine talk on the relationships between 
paper, type, ink, and illustration. 

A feature introduced for the first time 
during a Craftsmen’s convention by the 
organization’s educational commission 
was the group of eight clinics, four of 
which were conducted Monday forenoon, 
and the other four on Tuesday forenoon. 
These were well attended by the Crafts- 
men and so much interest was manifested 
that the board of governors decided to 
repeat the idea next year. The success of 
the clinics reflects credit upon the man- 
agement of Craig R. Spicher, of Chicago, 
alert head of the research division of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, who developed the idea 
and made arrangements for the clinics’ 
operations in his capacity as vice-chair- 
man of the educational commission. Real 
value was found in the clinic sessions, as 
well as fresh inspiration. 


TYPES 

10:48 TO 11:30 
What type faces the average composing 
room should have and why? 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE. typographical director of The 
* Ludlow Typogreph Company ef Chicage 


What type faces can be depended upon to 
continue and why? 


By HAYWOOD HK. MUNT. typographical director of The 
Kennedy-ten-Bosch Company of San Francisco 


What new type faces are particularly meri- 
torious and why? 


By FRANK McCAFFREY. typographical directer of The Acme 
Press of Seattle. Washington 








The clinic on photography and photo- 
engraving was conducted by Roy W. 
Knipschild, of Rosenow Company, Chi- 
cago, and covered many of the points 
which he had covered in his two articles 
which were featured in the July and 
August issues of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

Recent developments in sheet gravure, 
rotagravure, and in photogravure were 
explained and illustrated in the clinic 
that was led by Ralph Winship, of the 
Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia. 
Values of gravure in the pictorial pres- 
entation of certain subjects, particularly 
for illustrative purposes in merchandis- 
ing furniture and certain kinds of tex- 
tiles, were referred to in the discussion 
that followed the main presentation of 
the subject. 

Howard N. King, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, typographic director of the Maple 
Press Company, and typographic coun- 
selor of the Intertype Corporation of 
Brooklyn, conducted the clinic which 
discussed the composing-room problems. 
This clinic was so popular that it was 
continued on Tuesday. It was divided 
into three sections: Type faces; layout 
and design; and precision and pre-make- 
ready. V. Winfield Challenger, of N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Philadelphia, one of the 
nation’s best advertising typographers, 
shared his knowledge with others in the 
sectional group that considered layout 
and design. H. W. Hacker, of Chicago, 
head of the concern bearing his name, 
and also Joseph Kearney, of The Oxford 
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Howard N. King, typographic director of the Maple Press Company, headed the typographic 
clinic at the Craftsmen’s convention; he also designed the typographic clinic’s program, the 
inside page and flap of which are here shown. Printed in blue and black on a blue stock 
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Press, of Boston, participated in the dis- 
cussions on precision work in the com- 
posing room. Others who participated in 
the presentation of subjects and discus- 
sions during the clinical sessions on the 
composing-room work included Doug- 
las C. MeMurtrie, of Chicago, director 
of typography of Ludlow Typograph 
Company; Haywood H. Hunt, of San 
Francisco; Frank McCaffrey, of Seattle; 
Glenn M. Pagett, of Indianapolis; John 
Cobb, of Milwaukee, and others. 

Final conclusions of the composing- 
room clinic were put into writing and 
will help to guide typographers in their 
future activities. These conclusions are: 

{1} That the flat-serif family of types 
will be with us for a long time. That they 
have been a real contribution to the print- 
ing and advertising fraternities. That it 
is necessary to install the three weights, 
also the condensed and extra bold, of 
such types as Girder, Beton, Cairo, and 
Karnack, to name only a few. 

{2} Condensed letters have come into 
their own because they follow the trend 
of architecture. Almost in every case 
they are improved if letterspaced. These 
condensed letters will likewise stay with 
us for quite a while because they can be 
used for display lines when such types 
as Garamond, Caslon, Bodoni, et cetera, 
have been used for text or body matter. 

{3} It was the opinion of many that 
the sans-serif types were really on their 
way out as body types. That they will, 
however, stay on as head or display let- 
ters because of their sturdy simplicity. 


out of style, but would gain in popularity 
and daily use with the passage of time. 

{6} That it is important for employ- 
ers, designers, and typographers to keep 
on the lookout for the many new occa- 
sional types appearing on the market, 
because it is with these types that we are 
able to achieve such excellent effects. 
Among them, the opinion was, the script 
faces were particularly noteworthy. 

{7} It was the opinion of many that 
three-dimensional letters will likewise 
play a large part in the typography of 
the future. 

Ink standardization and other prob- 
lems connected with pressroom work 
were fully considered in the clinic con- 
ducted by Charles R. Conquergood, of 
Toronto, Canada. Kenneth McKiernan, 
of Chicago, president of the George F. 
McKiernan Company, presented definite 
suggestions with respect to the steps that 
should be taken toward standardization 
of inks. His recommendations included 
the following points: 

{1} The first step toward ink stand- 
ardization should be a Universal Color- 
Designation Chart which should then be 
recognized by those in the graphic arts 
industry, and which should provide for 
definite color names and numbers. This 
chart might include as many as several 
hundred colors at the beginning and thus 
none of the recent issues of color books, 
charts, and the like, representing a mate- 
rial investment of ink manufacturers, 
would be rendered obsolete. This pro- 
cedure would protect those investments 
already made by such progressive ink 
manufacturers in their trend toward this 
very desirable objective. Because of the 
present lack of proper universal color 
designation, there are increased costs all 
along the line, to say nothing of needless 
irritation and misunderstanding. 

{2} The second step would be the 


/ proper and more enlightening labeling 


Howard N. King and Haywood H. 
Hunt brought type lore to clinic 


{4} Garamond seems to lead the field 
as the best body type, with types from 
the Jensen family a close second. 

{5} Many have wondered about Cas- 
lon—whether it would ever be lost sight 
of altogether. While it is being little used 
at the present time, most of the authori- 
ties present felt that it would never go 





Thomas E. Cordis and George H. 
Finigan, both of San Francisco 


INTERNATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF 


PRINTING HOUSE 


CRAFTSMEN -« 
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Among convention features that testified to 
the Craftsmen’s excellence was the striking 
program, printed in red-brown on light green 
and containing a commendable list of events 


of ink containers, so that they would give 
specific information concerning their con- 
tents. Ink is made to run on specific types 
of presses, for special finishes of paper, 
reasonable limits of drying, all under 
definitely specified conditions. There are 
other clear-cut ink properties, such as 
their being alkali-proof, or permanent, 
transparent, opaque, non-scratch, also 
many others which will occur to the 
reader ; and by means of labels correctly 
descriptive, much misunderstanding will 
be avoided and values more closely and 
definitely established. 

{3} The third step would be the use 
of the method which would more clearly 
define relative values of ink as related to 
covering capacity, rather than weight. 
This could be handled on the bulk basis 
much more satisfactorily than by weight 
because identical colors which bulk the 
same under identical conditions will also 
have approximately the same covering 
capacity. This is not true of inks when 
compared by weight, where bulk varies. 

Developments in offset lithography 
during the past few years were referred 
to in talks and exhibits presented at the 
clinic which was conducted by O. E. 
Freedman, of Chicago, an executive in 
the offset-printing division of the Manz 
Corporation. Similarly, newer develop- 
ments, in the pressroom, of letterpress 
processes were discussed at the “‘press- 
room” clinic, of which Frank McCaffrey 
was the leader. The subject of “electro- 
typing” was fully discussed at a clinic at 
which the leader was C. L. Sampson, of 
the Sampson & Ollier Electrotype Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Problems connected with the printing 
and the conditioning of paper in press- 
rooms were discussed at the “paper” 
clinic, at which the chairman was Sum- 
merfield Eniey, Junior, New York City, 
who is the representative there of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 

During the report of De Witt A. Pat- 
terson, in his capacity of chairman of the 
educational commission of the associa- 
tion, a recommendation was made that 
the International organization conduct a 
campaign during the next fiscal year to 
add a thousand new members to the rolls 
of the various clubs of the International. 

The appointment of Fred W. Hoch, of 
Fred W. Hoch Associates, New York 
City, to succeed Mr. Patterson as educa- 
tional commissioner, was announced in a 
bulletin after the convention. 


x * 
Safety Ruling Questioned 

Printers in Illinois are being advised 
by various inspectors of the Factory 
Inspection Department of the state that 
it is necessary for them to install an 
appliance or a guard on their cutting 
machines in order that the hands of the 
operator cannot come in contact with the 
knife of the machine. : 

However, an investigation made by 
the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, 
Incorporated, indicated that although 
there are in the market several appli- 
ances that will meet the requirements 
of the Factory Inspection Department, 
such appliances “are very impractical 
for many types of cutting and would not 
only slow down the production of the 
cutting machines but would retard the 
activities of the operator in such a way 
that the expense on many classes of 
work would become prohibitive.” 

As a result, the Federation’s board of 
directors has authorized its secretary 
and attorney to arrange a hearing before 
the Industrial Commission so that the 
Commission may be “informed as to the 
impracticability of the present ruling 
which will have a very detrimental effect 
on printing production.” 


* * 
International Exhibition 


British Printers are making elaborate 
preparations for the Ninth International 
Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades 
Exhibition to be held at Olympia, Lon- 
don, from November 23 to December 5, 
this year. Long lists of exhibitors are 
published in the British trade press, 
including a sizable number from Amer- 
ica. The exhibits will include the very 
latest developments in printing machin- 
ery and equipment. 
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NATURAL GRANDEUR OF LAKE DISTRICT 
IN FINE HALFTONE PRESSWORK 


SHOWN 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


when good halftone presswork is so 

general that it is somewhat difficult 
to fix upon any illustrated wor.« as being 
especially meritorious, there are several 
significant features to be noted about 
the accompanying four-page insert which 
deals so charmingly with the Lake Min- 
newaska region of New York. 

Our starting point is that of subject 
matter. The illustrations are of a famous 
scenic section with highly developed rec- 
reational features. The scenic beauty of 
Minnewaska is often compared to that of 
Switzerland, of upper Scotland, or of the 
western Rockies. The trip takes the vis- 
itor through some of the most alluring 
country in eastern America. The 8% by 
11-inch pages of an oblong brochure are 
about evenly divided between descrip- 
tive text and illustrations. The typogra- 
phy is in Garamond with large heads 
in Garamond italics. Small caps are 
used generally for captions, with some- 
what formal effect. 

With all the rivalry now in processes 
of illustration, the exhibit is a demon- 
stration of the high comparative status 
of halftones superbly printed. There is a 
distinct roundness in trees and depths 
which must have been in the original pho- 
tographs and which here is remarkably 
well held. This quality of depth is due 
in a considerable measure to the “devel- 
opment” of the double-tone ink in which 
the form is printed. The darkness of the 
ink approximates that of illustrations in 
black yet there is color enrichment along 
with minimizing the halftone screen so 
characteristic of double-tone inks. In 
this feature these halftone prints com- 
pete well with the color qualities gener- 
ally associated with rotagravure. 

The making of the Minnewaskan bro- 
chure bears its own evidence of the suc- 
cessful solution of the presentation of its 
subject. The proprietors of the Lake 
Minnewaska Mountain Houses—George 
H. Smiley and Son, Incorporated, Min- 
newaska, Ulster County, New Yori— 
gave recognition to the capabilities of 
the printing firm of Thomsen-Ellis Com- 
pany, Baltimore, by placing the com- 
mission with this firm. The work of the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company is so highly 
specialized in the finest kind of direct- 
mail advertising, halftone-process color 
and duotone work that its range is widely 
extended. There are two men in the sales 
staff of the firm’s New York office in the 
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Woolworth Building and three men in 
the Baltimore office. The firm undoubt- 
edly owes its volume of work to its abil- 
ity to diagnose and supply the kind of 
printing service best suited to its cus- 
tomers’ purposes. 

As the business status of a firm is the 
lengthened shadow of personnel, we now 
give attention to Mr. Thomsen and Mr. 
Ellis. Mr. Thomsen was formerly secre- 
tary of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, resigning his position as such to 
enter business with Norman T. A. Mun- 
der as the Munder-Thomsen Company 
in 1903. The partnership was soon dis- 
solved, Mr. Ellis entering the firm with 
the continuation of that business and 
the name of Munder-Thomsen Company. 
This was later changed to the Thomsen- 
Fllis Company. Mr. Thomsen handles 
the finances of the business and has 
charge of sales. His son, W. E. Thom- 
sen, Jr., is secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company and is taking an 
active part in the firm’s progress. 

Frank Taylor Ellis, vice-president and 
general manager, has truly followed the 
course by which leaders so often secure 
their attainments. He went from high 
school to work for the firm of Munder 
Brothers, where he was taught to do 
everything from making fires to pushing 
the delivery wheelbarrow. So he had a 
thorough, practical experience in the 
composing room and pressroom—going 
to business college for night courses in 
bookkeeping and stenography. Mr. Ellis 
attributes much of his appreciation of 
good printing to his years of contact with 
Norman T. A. Munder. 

Mr. Ellis has charge of all production 
and does a certain amount of selling con- 
tacting, and taking care of some accounts 
that have been with the firm for many 
years. His recreation is golfing and fish- 
ing, with 144 square miles of Chesapeake 
Bay as the front yard of his summer 
home. Mr. Ellis was president of the 
local Typothetae for two years and for 
three years a member of the Standard- 
ization Committee of the United Typoth- 
etae of America. 

All too few firms use imprints on their 
work in these times so it is with special 
pleasure that we note the neat imprint, 
“Pridemark,” which appears in the Min- 
newaskan brochure and on the fourth 
page of the insert herewith. It is a praise- 
worthy sign on a praiseworthy produc- 
tion. Honor is due. 











“Distinguished Halftone I/luStrations REPRESENTING THE ILLUS. 
TRATED STORY OF THE LAKE MINNEWASKA MOUNTAIN HOUSES IN THE 
SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, MINNEWASKA, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


THE 
CREVICES 


‘be illustrations in this four-page form may 
well lead to the query: “‘Can such remarkable 
results be attained in a single impression from 
halftone plates?’’ This is a demonstration dif- 
ficult to surpass in any other process. It rep- 
resents a practical attainment in the booklet 
printed for George H. Smiley & Son, Inc., 
Minnewaska, Ulster County, New York, by the 
Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore and New York. 
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THE FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWN 
IN THIS INSERT APPEAR IN 


THE MINNEWASKAN 


AND THE PLATES ARE REPRINTED 
HERE WITH THE PERMISSION OF 


GEORGE H. SMILEY & SON, INC. 
MINNEWASKA, NEW YORK 
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She NRA in Retrospect 


Number I: “The Blue Eagle—From Egg to Earth” 


WE DO OUR PART 


By HAROLD P. WINCHESTER 


ing, although quite understandable, 

the way the printing industry has 
turned its thoughts entirely away from 
the experiences of the NRA and refused 
even to discuss those past hectic days— 
save with imprecations and maledictions 
against the administration which spon- 
sored it. Here was the most extraordi- 
nary experience in our industry’s life, 
no matter from what odd viewpoint it 
may be considered, and yet we stick our 
heads ostrich-like in the sand and refuse 
to view it in retrospect. 

There are many valuable lessons to be 
learned from the failure of an experi- 
ment which engrossed our thoughts and 
efforts for well over a vital year in our 
industrial history. These lessons should 
be highlighted and burned on our memo- 
ries, for undoubtedly we will go through 
this cycle again in a few years, and prob- 
ably from the point where we last left 
off. As supposedly intelligent humans, 
we should now make a fair appraisal of 
the gains and losses resulting from our 
enormous contribution as an industry of 
time, effort, thought, and money during 
the code days. It is most unintelligent to 
experience a revulsion of feeling because 
of the failure of our hopes and to take it 
out in hot, blind recriminations against 
everything—and everybody—connected 
with the NRA. 

Just as prior to the Louis-Schmeling 
fight you could not find a Schmeling sup- 
porter, even with a search warrant, and 
yet six out of ten later claimed they were 
for him all along, so you can find no one 
who thought the NRA would succeed, 
though at least six out of ten printers 
seemed quite hopeful in 1933. 

We have two main sources for retro- 
spective analysis of the NRA: the few 
books which have come to light either 
describing its origins, its personalities, 
or else defending it from its critics, criti- 
cizing it adversely, or making an impar- 
tial and fair appraisal of its workings; 
and our own experience viewed in retro- 
spect in the printing industry—for no 


[ HAS BEEN considerably dishearten- 


What lessons did the printing industry learn from its experiences 


during the Code days? In an attempt to evaluate them, the author 


here begins a series of four articles dealing with late NRA literature 


person, to our knowledge, has yet come 
forth with any book on the specific prob- 
lems we had to face in producing and 
administering the Code of the Graphic 
Arts Industry. 

Curiously enough, the popular revul- 
sion against the NRA has extended even 
to the field of literature and of economic 
writing. It has been astonishing how few 
books have appeared dealing specifically 
with the NRA. One would have thought 
that this unusual experiment would have 
provoked a perfect torrent of wordy ret- 
rospect, review, and evaluation. Instead, 
there have not yet appeared more than 
a half dozen books since its demise and 
only two or three of these are of value 
from an interpretive viewpoint. 

As this writer has discovered scarcely 
one printer who has read any of these 
volumes, it might be well to review two 
or three of them in order to give some 
background of origin and of personali- 
ties to this projected appraisal of the 
meaning of the NRA to the printing 
industry. For the particular lessons to 
be learned by that industry, the writer 
will draw upon his own observations as 
a member of the Code Committee—back 
in those Fighting Days. 

Probably the two most interesting 
books, from a personality point of view, 
were those produced by the only two 
leaders of the ill-fated NRA, General 
Hugh Johnson and Donald Richberg. 
Shortly after his resignation from the 
leadership in October, 1934, General 
Johnson cashed in on his fame and took 
a crack at his enemies and critics with 
that autobiographical bombshell, “The 
Blue Eagle—From Egg to Earth,” pub- 
lished by Doubleday Doran and Com- 
pany. Richberg, the subject of much 
of Johnson’s petty insinuations, wisely 
kept mum until nine months after the 
Supreme Court had doomed the NRA 
before giving his version of its origin 
and administration in a temperate and 
quite fair analysis, and without directly 
answering any of the General’s charges 
against him. 


Harold P. Winchester, treasurer of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, printer-publisher, of Albany, 
New York, was once a member of the Code 
Committee that played such a vigorous role in 
the NRA war against depression. The accom- 
panying article is based on first-hand facts 


As one of the Code-shocked veterans 
who took part in the NRA war against 
depression that sweltering and exciting 
summer of 1933 in Washington, and who 
fought through the spotlighted battles 
of the Goldfish Globe later in the fall, 
and was gassed in the trench warfare 
in the smoke-filled rooms of the Hotel 
Willard that winter, I naturally awaited 
with great curiosity the memoirs of our 
spectacular and flamboyant commanding 
general, Hugh Johnson. 

The General—the dominating figure 
on that field of battle, with no rivals in 
bravery, bloodthirstiness, and tireless- 
ness in the conflict, charging hot into the 
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thick of battle on all fronts—from plat- 
form, radio, airplane, conference table, 
and newspaper headlines—was with all 
this something of an enigma and mys- 
tery to the combatants and never quite 
convinced his troops of his inspirational 
leadership or force. 

What were his plans and policies and 
when had he devised them? Where did 
he get all of his staff officers and what 
were their qualifications and experience? 
Did he favor his industrial brigades or 
his labor troops? Was the Blue Eagle 
banner a good fighting standard? What 
was his policy on price-fixing? 

After he won his first objective of 
Code formulation, how did he propose 
to consolidate that position by enforce- 
ment? Why were all engagements slowed 
up, waiting for decision from the Gen- 
eral himself? Was he a good general or 
just a cheer leader for the “Dictator”? 

These and many other questions wor- 
ried us privates and made for ineffec- 
tiveness in the strife—though they did 
not distract from the fury of the battle, 
but caused us to fight among ourselves. 
This, in the long run, was the real cause 
of the campaign’s downfall and of the 
downfall of the General. 

Now “The Blue Eagle—From Egg to 
Earth” is the spectacular title for the 
deposed General's last blazing show in 
defense of himself and his policies as 
the major casualty of that now defunct 
warfare. It would be a more apt title if 
we put his own name in place of the 
words “Blue Eagle,” for these pages 
constitute an autobiography of the fiery 
General right from the date of his own 
hatching, through the interesting fledg- 
ling years of school and army and World 
War, up to his high-soaring days in 1933 
as the personal embodiment of the Blue 
Eagle—and then dramatically down to 
earth again. 

This identification of title with him- 
self is so complete that in this book he 
again and again hints or affirms that 
everything he studied during his inter- 
esting life or any work he performed 
was but preliminary training and pre- 
paration for his varied and stupendous 
task as NRA administrator. In fact, it 
becomes quite obvious that the book is 
the General's answer to the charge of 
the critics that he had neither the train- 
ing nor the capacity for such an enor- 
mous undertaking. 

He cites his experience with troops 
in the Philippines and on the border or 
with earthquake relief in San Francisco; 
his legal studies in California and his 
practice with Pershing in Mexico; his 
success with the administration of the 
Draft Act in 1917 and of the War Indus- 
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tries Board in 1918; his varied business 
training with Baruch from 1919 on; and 
his studies as brain truster to Roosevelt 
in 1932 and 1933—to mention only the 
outstanding examples. These he presents 
as qualifications that made him the logi- 
cal man by training and experience to 
be the NRA’s commanding officer. He 
even leaves the inference that PWA and 
AAA might well have been put under 
his command, too, if they had really. 
wanted the recovery program to work. 

Despite the General’s engrossment for 
eighteen hours or more a day in the thick 
of the battle, he still had his ears wide 
open to catch all the shrill notes of criti- 
cism rising high above the roar, and 
he attempts to answer them all, point 
by point, in great detail. Some of his 
answers to his critics are pretty effective 
—for much of the criticism was unfair 
and inconsistent—and yet on the whole 
he exhibits a brilliant inconsistency of 
thought throughout. 

Often he will admit certain errors of 
judgment, and then go on to defend his 
judgment in those cases, ending up by 
trying to show there was really no error 
involved. He is not the least bit objec- 
tive, as we could hardly expect him to 
be when writing the book in the heat of 
his dismissal. 

The book, as full of amazing incon- 
sistencies as the General himself dis- 
played in action, records one of the 
choicest of these when he explains that 
the NRA Act was pretty much written 


by himself, but that it was ruined by ° 


last-minute changes by others which 


made its success practically impossible. 
He realized this fully and hesitated to 
accept leadership of a cause that was 
doomed to failure, but was taken for an 
auto ride by a lady cabinet member and 
persuaded against his better judgment 
to “take over.” He then proceeds to for- 
get about the impossibility of success 
and goes on to defend every act after 
that, implying finally that the NRA was 
a glorious success until he left it—when 
it became a dismal flop. 

Most critics now agree with him that 
it was destined to be a flop from the 
beginning, but not for the reasons the 
doughty General hints at: namely, that 
scheming and disloyal subordinates. 
particularly Donald Richberg (aided 
and abetted by “madame secretary’’) 
wrecked it. His plot is consistent in on: 
respect—the lady cabinet member who 
started the real trouble by taking hin 
for a ride finished up later on with the 
stab in the back and the well placed 
kick which propelled him from the NRA 
machine. Not one real piece of evidence 
does he offer for this pretty plain mean- 
ing to all of his innuendoes about her 
back-stage work—all the time damning 
her with faint praise. 

Nowhere does the General place the 
emphasis upon the genuine villain who 
brought the Blue Eagle down to earth 
—the American business man and the 
American publie as well, both too long 
steeped in a philosophy of rugged indi- 
vidualism in business and too full of 
the habits of cut-throat competition of 
buying as well as of selling to be able 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 30 


1. The first Bible to be printed in the 
United States was Eliot’s Indian Bible 
printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
between 1658 and 1663. 

2. The Pennsylvania Gazette in 1754 
printed a snake, cut in to eight parts, 
with the title: “Join or Die,” symboliz- 
ing the divided American Colonies at 
that critical period. 

3. In 1813, John Watts and Company, 
New York City, stereotyped the first 
book in the United States. 

4. Anelectrotype from a wood cut was 
made, it is said, by John W. Wilcox, 
in Boston, 1842. Wilcox went into busi- 
ness as an electrotyper to serve wood 
engravers and printers in 1846-7. 

5. A fine wood-cut portrait of the Rev. 
Richard Mather, was engraved in 1670 
by the versatile John Foster, who was 
also the first Boston printer. 

6. Mathew Cary, Philadelphia, printed 


the first book in a Greek type, in 1792. 
7. J. A. Adams illustrated Harpers’ 
Illuminated Bible with 1,600 woodcuts. 
These he electrotyped, introduced the 
art of overlay cutting, and printed the 
volume in 1846. His printing stands to 
this day unsurpassed. 

8. Benjamin Franklin was the publisher 
of Philadelphia Zeitung, the first Ger- 
man paper in America, at German- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1782. 

9. The first printing-ink maker in the 
Colonies must have been Christopher 
Sauer, or Sower, of Germantown. He 
learned ink making with his trade of 
printing in Germany and began mak- 
ing printing ink here in 1785. 

10. The earliest dated wood cut, 1114 
by 814 inches in size, is dated 1423. 
It shows St. Christopher carrying the 
Christ Child across a turbulent river, 
but its history is unknown. 
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to change overnight into codperators for 
the common good, not even at the crack 
of the whip of such a picturesque and 
entertaining ringmaster as the General. 
Nor does he even suspect that, though 
every one in the country had coéperated, 
codes written to give all business a profit 
even at the lowest point of production 
were flying in the face of all economic 
law known to man. 

Despite its too great length, its wan- 
dering off the subject and into long 
economic discussions, despite its incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, it is never- 
theless a fascinating life story of a 
highly colorful personality, possessed 
of a “brilliant but indifferent mind” and 
capable of long periods of highly con- 
centrated and exhausting work. 

Here is shown a bluff, earnest man, 
actuated by the highest motive of patri- 
otism, who had made a definite notewor- 
thy contribution to the service of his 
country in the days of the World War, 
and who continued this contribution 
under NRA with some very definite 
gains for labor and for trade associa- 
tions. Here is an amazing book which 
can be reviewed from the angle of the 
historian, the economist, the social plan- 
ner, the snooping columnist, dramatic 
critic, and, ves, especially the psychia- 
trist. One cannot help but see grounds 
for Richberg’s biting comment on the 
story—that the title should have been 
“From Egg to Egomania.”’ 

Even if the reader is not interested 
in the defense of the genesis and fate 
of the Blue Eagle—alias Hugh Johnson, 
which is the main purpose of the book— 
he can enjoy a highly interesting and 
graphic account of the adventures of a 
typical American youth who had the 
amazing good fortune to play a part in 
many important events in our recent his- 
tory. He took part in the rush into the 
Cherokee Strip in 1892; he went to West 
Point ; he commanded troops in the Phil- 
ippines; he took a leading part in the 
San Francisco earthquake relief; he 
wrote popular boys’ books; he went with 
Pershing into Mexico after Villa; he 
“‘wrote” and administered the Selec- 
tive Draft Act in 1917; he helped organ- 
ize and administer the War Industries 
Board; and he might have had a leading 
part in the war in France if he had 
not been too valuable to his country on 
the battleground at Washington, D. C. 


xk & 
Your Printed Salesman 


Your salesman in printed form— 
direct-mail advertising—can make hun- 
dreds of calls a day at a small fraction 
of the cost of personal calls. 


PRINTING A CHINESE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


AN FRANCISCO received the early-day 
S immigrants to the Pacific Coast in 
large numbers, and it was only natural 
that the major portion of them should 
have been from the Orient. Gradually 
the Chinese—coming into this country 
through that port—started a section of 
the city which has since become famous 
the world over as San Francisco’s China- 
town—of exceedingly marvelous repute. 
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The latter, founded in 1891, has the 
distinction of being one of the oldest 
Oriental newspapers in America. At that 
time it appeared as a lithographed news- 
paper, as there was no Chinese type then 
available in this country. In 1900, how- 
ever, The Chinese World appeared in 
type, at which time a further change was 
made in policy, for it was then issued as 
a daily instead of a weekly. 


Photo by Californians Incorporated, San Francisco 


A compositor at the “A”-shaped type cabinets of The Chinese World, daily Chinese newspaper 


Chinatown has been featured in melo- 
dramatic movies and “literature” until 
one thinks of dark underground pas- 
sages, the wizardry of a Fu Manchu, 
opium dens, and other places of evil 
where illicit trade in people and com- 
modities is conducted. That is no more 
a true picture than that we are a nation 
of gangsters and bootleggers. 

Living in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
in peace and quiet are thousands of cul- 
tured and refined Chinamen, interested 
in art, music, literature—in fact, in all 
the higher things of life. 

Newspapers have long been the media 
by which news of importance to the cul- 
tural and commercial world has been 
promulgated, and the story of the Chi- 
nese newspaper is one full of color and 
of history. At the present time there are 
five newspapers published in Chinese in 
San Francisco: Young China, Chinese 
National, Chung Sai Yat To, Chinese 
Times, and The Chinese World. 


Mr. Richard Park, a Chinese gentle- 
man and savant, now managing editor of 
the paper, started his newspaper career 
on the staff of The, Chinese World in 
1899 as a “devil boy” in order that he 
might become thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of preparation and publica- 
tion. It is probably due to his intimate 
knowledge of every branch of the busi- 
ness that his paper now leads in circula- 
tion among the Chinese all over this 
country, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
even in Hawaii. 

The gathering of news for a Chinese 
newspaper, Mr. Park explains, is some- 
what different from the news methods 
employed in Occidental offices. First of 
all, much news is gathered from Ameri- 
can newspapers, condensed and trans- 
lated, but only such matter which is apt 
to be of especial interest to the Chinese 
people is selected. Then The Chinese 
World receives numerous Chinese news- 
papers from China and these supply 
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home-town news, as well as setting forth 
general happenings in China such as 
would not ordinarily be considered of 
sufficient importance to be included in 
the American press. 

Aside from news, the paper contains 
short stories, miscellaneous items, and 
jokes. The latter are only such as would 
be appreciated by the Chinese; appar- 
ently there is as much difference between 
Chinese and “foreign” humor as there is 
between American and English! The 
Chinese paper does not include any comic 
strips, neither are any illustrations used 
except those demanded by special occa- 
sions—such as the visit of a notable Chi- 
nese person. For such purposes the usual 
halftone newspaper cuts are employed 
and these are made by an American firm. 
All the various items are segregated into 
sections, important news, lesser news, 
local news, editorials, foreign items, and 
miscellaneous, each coming under sepa- 
rate classification. 

The literary staff includes, besides the 
managing editor, an editor-in-chief who 
prepares editorials and attends to the 
clipping of the newspapers received from 
China; a city editor whose duties com- 
pare with those of any city editor on our 
newspapers ; a miscellaneous editor who 
assists with clipping suitable material ; 
one regular and two special reporters, 
and a special correspondent in Hong 
Kong, Canton, and Peking. 

Then, of course, there is the usual 
pressroom staff, but there is none of the 
hustle and bustle customary in American 
paper offices. Everything is done with 
quiet thoroughness, and each employe 
seemed occupied with his particular job 
the day I visited the plant of the Sai Gai 
Yat Bo Publishing Company, printers 
and publishers of The Chinese World. 
There was a pronounced atmosphere of 
friendliness, too, between the employes. 

The plant is conducted in such a way 
that the men do not have to leave the 
premises from the time they commence 
duties in the morning until they leave at 
night. Following an old Chinese custom, 
meals are provided on the premises and 
two tables, seating from eight to ten peo- 
ple, are provided. Work is commenced 
early in the day and breakfast is served 
an hour and a half later. Then work is 
resumed until 12.30 when a light lunch 
is provided. After an adequate period 
for rest or recreation, work is again taken 
up and continues until 5.30 when supper 
is served to the staff. 

The working week consists of six full 
days, though the paper is now issued 
daily and on Sundays. The employes 
have access to hot and cold water facili- 
ties, and both bath and shower. 
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To understand some of the physical 
makeup of a Chinese newspaper, it is 
necessary to know something of the Chi- 
nese language, both spoken and written. 
In China there are many dialects. For 
instance, the inhabitants of practically 
all the territory north of the Yangtsu 
River speak a northern dialect. Central 
and South China, it must be noted, have 
more dialects than provinces, as some- 
times within a province there are as 
many dialects as there are districts (com- 
parable to our counties). Both Mongolia 
and Manchuria have a dialect of their 
own. Then, lastly, there is the Mandarin 
dialect which is the language of the 
Court and of high officials, though it is 
somewhat like the northern dialect. 

Strangely enough there is no dialect in 
Chinese literature. I was interested, too, 
to find in higher education among the 
Japanese that their literature is in real- 
ity Chinese, though they have adopted a 
simpler method of expression through 
the use of short strokes and phonetics. 

In Chinese literature there are one 
hundred and fourteen roots or radicals 
from which all Chinese characters are 
made. Each and every character has an 
individual meaning, so were it not for 
order in the type room it would be like 
hunting for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack to find the type needed for any 
particular word! 

One whole floor of the building is given 
over to ““A’’-shaped racks or frames, and 
on these the types are arranged in their 
root or radical order. For instance, in . 


order to find the type or character, if 
things are composed of liquid, the type- 
setter would look under the water radi- 
cal; if the item to be described were 
composed of any metal its character 
would be found under the gold radical ; 
if of mineral it would be under the stone 
radical; things of wood, whether furni- 
ture, buildings, or plants, would be under 
the wood radical; heat under fire radical, 
et cetera. Mr. Park tells an amusing inci- 
dent of putting a pedometer on one man, 
but of soon taking it off for fear that the 
man would think he was worn out with 
walking so far! 

All the type is on M-quad and is man- 
ufactured in China. It is set up and 
locked in frames as with job printing 
work in our own plants. The paper is 
printed on usual newspaper stock on a 
flat-head press which can print a twelve- 
page paper, though The Chinese World 
is at present being issued as a six-page 
daily newspaper. 

In reading Chinese, the characters are 
read from what would be the back page 
of one of our papers to the front, and 
from the right-hand side of the page line 
by line up and down toward the left. The 
paper is not sold by newsboys, but is 
distributed through fruit stands and by 
mail. Single copies retail at five cents. 

Such newspapers, managed by wise 
hands, do much toward furthering better 
understanding between their nationals 
and we of the Occident, toward the mold- 
ing of opinions and morals of their read- 
ers, toward bettering community life. 
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USE NEOSET 


We do not know your individual reactions to 
Strip Advertising but its growing popularity in 
the National Press has prompted this little 
outburst. (We promise not to do it again !) 


Nevertheless—like all good stories—it has 


COATES BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, 
61 BLOOM STREET. MANCHESTER, 1 


Say It With 


Ink! 


Because it is a manufacturer 
of printing ink, Coates Brothers 
and Company, Limited, London, 
feels that it is logical to permit 
its product to speak for itself. 
Consequently, it is a consistent 
advertiser, and presents to the 
trade from time to time a keen, 
effective demonstration of the 
what-and-why of Coates’ wares. 


The Coates advertisement (at 
left, reduced) is particularly 
interesting as an example of 
how “strip advertising”—origi- 
nated and developed to a high 
point of effectiveness in our own 
country—has now been adopted 
abroad. Note the reference made 
to its “growing popularity in the 
National Press”’(!) Note also 
the promise of the advertiser 
“not to do it again.” That’s as 
may be. In any event, the short 
sequence is well handled, and 
the psychology is straight out of 
the American copy books. 


E.C.4 
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ESSENTIAL BEACONS IN BUSINESS 


To steer a straight course, all the essential facts concerning capital, inventories, sales, and profits must 


be kept well in line. The procedure is charted in a Dun & Bradstreet analyst’s recent book, here reviewed 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


our ship up the river to the pier, 

we noticed he gave strict attention 
to the harbor lights and channel buoys. 
In steering towards a beacon ahead he 
repeatedly and constantly took bearings 
from lights off either bow, making no 
change in his course, however, until the 
lights, whether to port or to starboard, 
were abeam. 

The turns and twists in the channel 
could not be made alone by steering by 
the lights ahead; they were made safely 
only when tlie lights off beam uncovered 
the spot at which the helm must be put 
over. Always there were three or more 
lights to consider. The meaning of any 
one light was influenced or modified by 
its relationship to another. 

So it is in conducting a modern busi- 
ness. There are certain things affecting 
our capital, our inventories, our sales 
and our profits which must be “kept in 
line” if we are to steer a safe course, 
according to Roy A. Foulke, manager 
of the Analytical Report Department, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated, in an 
interesting new book entitled, “Behind 
the Scenes of Business.” 

Roy A. Foulke’s department recently 
completed the examination and analysis 
of 36,810 sets of figures, covering four 
years and representing fifty-four refined 
industrial and commercial groups (of 
which printing is one) located in all 
parts of the country but with a tangible 
net worth which only occasionally went 
below $50,000. Out of the analysis have 
evolved fourteen ratios or percentages, 
these affecting capital and inventories, 
sales and profits. 

Mr. Foulke groups twelve of these 
ratios thusly: (1) Three Important Cap- 
ital Ratios, (2) Three Important Inven- 
tory Ratios, (3) Three Important Sales 
Ratios, and (4) Three Important Net 
Profit Ratios. He says these ratios help 
us to recognize fully the simple princi- 
ples which underlie sustained business 
activity and success. Endeavor to attain 
them in our own business tends to elimi- 
nate many of the unfortunate tragedies 
in our daily economic life affecting both 
large and small corporations. In a few 
words, these simple principles are: 


T HAT NIGHT as the pilot was taking 


® “That investments in fixed assets 
must be held to reasonable limits, which 
vary in types of concerns, their size, 
location and industry ; 

® “That liabilities, both current and 
funded, must be kept within definitely 
definable bounds; 

@ “That inventories must be turned 
over a normal number of times annually ; 

@ “That receivables must always be 
kept liquid; and 

@ “That the net working capital must 
be adequate.” 

The typical operating business execu- 
tive is apt to concentrate his attention 
on his profit and loss account to ascer- 
tain how he may increase his profits or 
reduce his losses. Important as this may 


Cl Copy Suggestion 





Step Out 
for a Change 





L YOU HAVE BEEN waiting 

for the right time to “step 
out,” here is proof that NOW is the 
right time. More income-tax payers, 
more dividends, more business, new 
“highs” in sales, bigger bank debits, a 
building boom, increasing real estate 
values, and a Texas Centennial that is 
bringing millions to Dallas and the 
Lone Star State. Many of our custom- 
ers are reporting “tops” in business 
volume. The formula isn’t nearly as 
complex as it might seem to be. Direct 
Advertising is doing the job. Sound 
ideas in Direct Advertising are bring- 
ing orders in. If you have been cutting 
down during the last four or five years, 
“step out” for a change. We shall be 
glad to submit concrete evidence of 
what our codperation is doing for oth- 
ers, and to discuss with you how we 
can help make Direct Advertising pay 
you equally as well. 








Padgett, printer and lithographer, of Dallas, 
Texas, does an excellent job of displaying 
this copy on a large and impressive folder 


be, Mr. Foulke believes an analytical 
study of the balance sheet is a most 
important supplemental pointer to the 
same end. 

“An intelligent understanding of the 
distribution of assets and liabilities,” he 
says, ‘or of average ratios of the more 
successful concerns in any industry or 
territory, is of inestimable value in indi- 
cating how the financial set-up of the 
individual businesses gradually can be 
modified or rebuilt to create a healthy 
improvement in operating results.” 

Since the time, a third of a century 
ago, when it became the practice of the 
bankers to post successive balance sheets 
in parallel vertical columns, comparisons 
of the same item, period by period, and 
of different items of the same period, 
have grown to be common methods of 
analyzing changes in important items or 
combinations of items. Thus grew up 
the practice of expecting at least two 
dollars of current assets to be shown for 
every dollar of current liabilities as a 
protective margin when credit was being 
considered. Although many businesses 
today still believe this “two for one” 
current ratio to be an infallible guide 
to credit interpretation, credit men now 
give as great or greater consideration to 
other ratios. 

“No one ratio, no one comparison,” 
says Mr. Foulke, “can possibly give a 
clear picture of the credit capacity of a 
financial statement and profit and loss 
account. Other ratios are of vital sig- 
nificance. Each one in its turn tells a 
story and each one in conjunction with 
some other ratio and other facts then 
tells a supplementary story, but these 
stories, one and all, are relative, depend- 
ing for the full significance on an under- 
standing of industrial and commercial 
seasons and variations.” 

Mr. T’oulke considers the first group 
of ratios mentioned above, the “three 
important capital ratios,” as of outstand- 
ing fundamental importance. For they 
embrace ratios of, (1) fixed assets com- 
pared to the tangible net worth, (2) 
current debt compared to the tangible 
net worth and (3) funded debt com- 
pared to the net working capital. “If 
correct proportions are maintained in 
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these automatic controls of safety, prof- 
its will be earned more steadily, and 
many financial embarrassments, particu- 
larly of larger enterprises, will be fore- 
stalled,” he states. 

Before proceeding to a study of these 
various ratios, attention is particularly 
called to the term, tangible net worth, 
a term not commonly used by auditors 
but one which when it is clearly under- 
stood allows no chance for misleading 
totals and represents the exact measur- 
able wealth of a corporation. Mr. Foulke 
defines tangible net worth as “the sum 
of capital, surplus, and undivided prof- 
its, less any intangible items, such as 
good will, trade-marks, patents, copy- 
rights, leaseholds, mailing lists, treasury 
stock, organization expenses, and under- 
writing discounts and expenses.” And 
he' holds that any ratios that fail to take 
into consideration the tangibleness of net 
worth are of little real value. 

Managers desirous of analyzing their 
own businesses, particularly with refer- 
ence to these “three important capital 
ratios,” will weleome Mr. Foulke’s ‘‘out- 
standing sign posts of financial strength, 
credit stability, and business health”: 

“When an industrial business enter- 
prise has a tangible net worth between 
$50,000 and $250,000, its operations 
should be carefully analyzed if the 
depreciated value of its fixed assets is 
greater than two-thirds (66.66 per cent) 
of the tangible net worth, or if the cur- 
rent debt is greater than two-thirds 
(66.66 per cent) of the business’s tangi- 
ble net worth. 

“When the net investment exceeds 
$250,000, its affairs should be followed 
closely if the depreciated value of its 
fixed assets totals more than three-quar- 
ters (75 per cent) of the tangible net 
worth, or if the current debt is greater 
than three-quarters (75 per cent) of the 
tangible net worth. — , 

“In no case should the funded debt 
be larger than the net working capital.” 

Measured by the above “sign posts,” 
the printing industry shows well (See 
Table I) in the matter of fixed assets, 
with an average ratio to tangible net 
worth of 51.65 which is well within the 
two-thirds limit. In the matter of cur- 
rent debt, also, printing with an average 
ratio of 24.78 to tangible net worth is 
well below the “danger” ratio of 66.66. 
But in the matter of net working capital 
represented by the funded debt, which 
should never be larger than the working 
capital, printing is up to and a bit over 
the limit, showing that it has borrowed 
money in the business to the extent of 
a little more than the amount of its net 
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working capital—a condition that ‘‘in 
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no case” should occur, according to Mr. 
Foulke, who warns all printers to beware 
of top-heavy liabilities; cautions them 
not to owe too much. 

Now the “three important inventory 
ratios” as far as printing is concerned 
need only a passing glance at the table 
(Table II). Mr. Foulke was quick to 
see that printers are not much concerned 
with inventories, perhaps not as much 
as they should be to make better profits. 


accompanied by a healthy period of col- 
lection, sufficient net working capital, 
and adequate tangible net worth.” 
These three things which are to accom- 
pany increased sales are represented in 
the ratios shown in Table III. Here it 
is seen that the average collection period 
for the printing industry, from a low of 
forty-seven days in 1931, reached its 
highest point in 1933, seventy-six days. 
In 1934 it was down again to fifty days, 


TABLE I—CAPITAL RATIOS, Printing Industry, 1931-1934. 








Fixed Assets 
Number of Concerns to 
Tangible 
Net Worth 


Net Working 
to Capital Represented 
Tangible b 


Ag 
Net Worth Funded Debt (*) 


Current Debt 





1931 1932 1933 1934 % 


Jo To 





58.16 
50.92 
51.10 
46.43 
51.65 





Four-year Average 


27.90 96.30 
22.74 91.06 
21.72 108.09 
26.76 105.85 
24.78 100.35 








(*) Determined only where number of concerns had long-term liabilities. 





(SOURCE: “Behind the Scenes of Business.” Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet.) 


In introducing the “three important 
sales ratios,’ Mr. Foulke among other 
things declares that the annual volume 
is the life-blood of the business. The 
operating personnel of every business 
enterprise wants increased sales, for, 
above a certain point, sales bring into 


TABLE II—INVENTORY RATIOS, Printing Industry, 1931-1934. 


the average for the four years showing 
up on the records as fifty-nine days. 
The ratio of turnover of the tangible 
net worth, 2.31, is too small according 
to the experiences of the industry, and 
in this case is reflected in losses which 


will be noticed in Table IV. It has long 








Net Sales 
to 
Number of Concerns Inventory 


| Net Working Inventory 
| Capital Represented Covered by 


by Inventory Current Debt 





1931 1932 1933 1934 % 


| Zo % 





* 





* 
* 
* 
* 


Four-year Average 


41.7 i 
42.4 : 
53.2 ‘3 
52.7 > 
47.5 " 





(*) Job Printers have no inventories in the credit sense of the term. They carry only current 
supplies, such as paper, ink, binding materials, metal for type. 





(SOURCE: “Behind the Scenes of Business.”’ Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet.) 


effect the well known law of increasing 
returns. Above that point, the cost of 
producing a product drops, the cost of 
wholesaling or of retailing a quantity 
of merchandise is lowered—and profits 
increase at a more rapid rate. It might 
cost $50,000 to produce an automobile 
but 500,000 of the same model can be 
produced at $450 each. 

“Ever increasing sales will always be 
the alpha and the omega of the business 
world just as long as the profit motive 
and the institution of private ownership 
serve their broad fundamental purposes. 
But in the process of continued economic 
expansion, business enterprises, to be 
successful, must guide all their policies 
with an absolutely clear understanding 
that increased sales must be constantly 


been held necessary to have a turnover 
of 2.50 to 3.00 (two and a half to three 
times) before profits would show up. 
The ratio of turnover of net working 
capital is more or less new to the print- 
ing industry but is one that supplies an 
additional check’on sales turnover. 

Underlying any thoughtful consider- 
ation of profits or of losses, as well as 
the widespread discussion of our current 
economic plight, are the two conceptions 
of the fundamental economic realities: 
private property and the elusive profit 
motive. Mr. Foulke’s discussion of these 
matters leading up to the “three impor- 
tant net profit ratios” is worth the time 
of any printer to read before studying 
Table IV, but space does not permit 
even the barest outline here. 
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“An enterprise that is being managed 
solely on the volume and price theory 
generally needs constant watching by 
the officials of the business, its bankers, 
and its trade creditors,’ remarks Mr. 
Foulke. “There is always the possibility 
of trouble in the background by the 
breaking down of demand. Although net 
profits are the economic end of the busi- 
ness enterprise, a business cannot be 
operated solely for the maximum of 
immediate profits. The proportions of its 


TRIBUTE TO A PIONEER LEXICOGRAPHER 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


EaApDERS of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
R especially of my own department, 
Proofroom, will find much to interest 
them in the splendid Macmillan book 
“Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to Amer- 
ica,” by Harry R. Warfel, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. This fine volume 
contains much matter of deep interest 


TABLE III—SALES RATIOS, Printing Industry, 1931-1934. 








Average 
Collection 
Period 


Number of Concerns 


Turnover 
of Net 
Working Capital 


Turnover 
of Tangible 
Net Worth 





1931 1932 1933 1934 


% 








Four-Year Average 


t.0 
7.39 
6.30 
5.11 
6.64 








(SOURCE: “Behind the Scenes of Business.’ Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet.) 


balance sheet, its liabilities, receivables, 
and merchandise must simultaneously be 
kept in healthy relationships to the net 
working capital and tangible net worth.” 

In Table IV, the printing industry 
does not make a very good showing. In 
only the year 1934 were the ratios profit 
ratios, and then only small ones and not 
large enough to overcome the loss ratios 


and importance to the general reader— 
and much of special interest to us of the 
printing business. 

I scarcely know where to start this 
comment. The chapters on Webster as 
a defender of the Constitution, as a his- 
torian of epidemic diseases, as a Bible 
editor, and as founder of Amherst Col- 
lege are perhaps to be regarded as pre- 


TABLE IV—NET PROFIT RATIOS, Printing Industry, 1931-1934. 








Net Profits 


Number of Concerns on 
Net Sales 


Net Profits 
on Net 
Working Capital 


Net Profits 
on Tangible 
Net Worth 





1932 1933 1934 








Four-Year Average 


(*) Loss 











(SOURCE: “Behind the Scenes of Business.’’ Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet.) 





of the other four years. The ratio 0.78 
of net profits to net sales compares with 
the Typothetae ratio of 0.65, for the 
same year. The ratio of net profits to 
tangible net worth is here revealed as 
1.50; while in the Typothetae report of 
returns from 559 plants, it was only 
0.24. The ratio of net profits to net work- 
ing capital, here used, is new to printing 
auditors generally. 

In some such background of basic 
facts, interpretations, and reasoning as 
Mr. Foulke has here given us and which 
heretofore has not been so readily avail- 
able, printers are bound to discover the 
“harbor lights” that will enable them to 
operate more wisely. A study of ratios 
gives insights into a business that can- 
not be obtained any other way. 


miums presented to us printer folk along 
with the picture of a pioneer lexicogra- 
pher at work. Webster was not exactly 
a pioneer in dictionary-making, but he 
came along just in time to fix a form for 
this kind of book and to invent for Amer- 
icans a method of presenting word-infor- 
mation with such thoroughness and true 
simplicity that it has been followed ever 
since, with only small changes. 

It may be said that when Noah Web- 
ster (not related to Daniel, but of no 
less great and commanding spirit) began 
his dictionary, he worked in a field not 
new, but little cultivated. The stumps 
had been pulled, the land cleared, but 
there was still much room for experi- 
ment in cropping. “Old Man Noah knew 
a thing or two,” and certainly did not 


lack any courage in presenting what he 
knew. He started out with the revolu- 
tionary declaration that “The principal 
corruptions of our language within the 
last five hundred years are the work, not 
of the vulgar as is commonly supposed, 
but of authors and writers pretending 
to purify and refine the language.” 
Many of our Proofroom querists and 
critics may profitably ponder that! 

It was in June of 1800 that Webster 
announced in the New Haven papers 
that he (well known as the author of 
the old blue-backed spelling booxs) was 
engaged on “a Dictionary of the Amer- 
ican Language,” to be presented in three 
forms—a small book for use in schools, 
another for business-office use, and “a 
large one for men of science.’’ One 
remark in this announcement was pro- 
phetic pie for Uncle Henry Mencken: 
“It is found that a work of this kind 
is absolutely necessary, on account of 
considerable differences between the 
American and English language.” (Note 
the singular.) Noah spoke not of “Amer- 
ican English” but of “the American lan- 
guage.” There’s a difference. 

A trio of small dictionaries had been 
published in America, but when Noah 
made his announcement, the newspapers 
in New England, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, gave him column after column 
of derisive publicity. A Boston editor, 
denouncing him as an exalter of collo- 
quialism, said that “the projected vol- 
ume of foul and unclean things” should 
bear the name of “Noah’s Ark.” Consid- 
erable ridicule came from all sides. 

But today, with Webster’s fame so 
unshakably established, it is difficult to 
picture the war that raged over his proj- 
ect—before it was completed and pre- 
sented to the world. A paper called The 
Restorator cudgelled Webster, and Noah 
came back at it with hearty whacks. He 
noted words used by reputable authors 
but not as yet dignified with dictionary 
sanction, such as today’s commonplaces, 
“appreciate,” disorganizer,” “editorial,” 
“sentimentalist’”—and especially, added 
Noah, with instinct for the jugular, 
“restorator.” That he defined as mean- 
ing “a man who keeps an ordinary’”— 
or, today, the French and modernly 
adopted word, “restaurateur.” 

The debate was a “‘deuces wild” affair. 
Webster met the attack with sarcasm: 
“An American dictionary—who has the 
effrontery to attempt such a thing?” 
How could a Yankee hope to improve 
on Johnson! Well, we might have some 
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words not used in England—they must 
be corruptions, they should be rejected! 
Britain might learn something from 
America? Preposterous ! 

Not more seriously, but in much more 
straightforward fashion, Noah Webster 
pleaded for a hearing. He declared for 
the speech of the plain people, defended 
idioms “‘which writers and critics, from 
an affectation of refinement, have most 
injudiciously attempted to banish.” He 
gave authority to “I come home last 
night,” as well as to the pronunciation 
of ‘“‘ask”’ as “ax,” as being closer to the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

What Webster proposed to do was “‘to 
compile for my fellow citizens a diction- 
ary which shall exhibit a far more cor- 
rect state of the language than any work 
of this kind.” The public today is too 
much inclined to accept the dictionary 
as an original authority; Webster’s is 
actually very much more a reflection of 
the language, in best usage. 

Webster, in his very first dictionary, 
dropped the “u” out of “honour,” the 
“e” off of “imagine,” “medicine,” and 
the like; he was more of a simplifier 
than were his later editors. He favored 
“fether,” “tung,” “wo.” He sanctioned 
the “-er” endings for “center,” ‘“thea- 
ter,” et cetera. He held “sley” a better 
spelling than “sleigh,” and he declared 
“wimmen” to be “the old and the true 
spelling.” He liked “tho” better than 
“though.” He admitted cant words like 
“caucus,” but excluded many Johnso- 
nian “fancy” words like “decumbiture,” 
““jacalent.””’ He also okayed words like 
“accompaniment” “advisory,” ‘“‘insubor- 
dination” —words that are commonplace 
today, but then bitterly challenged. 

In getting up his “big” dictionary, 
Webster dipped deeply into his genera- 
tion’s knowledge of languages. For he 
“knew a thing or two” about Lautver- 
schiebung. He had an understanding of 
the strange but pretty well patterned 
ways in which labials, palatals, and lin- 
guals shift, from one speech to another. 
His etymologies were attacked — but 
there was none, among the attackers, 
who could nearly approach him in com- 
prehensive view of the speech of the 
races and nations. 

We think of the dictionary as some- 
thing that just “happens,” as Topsy 
“growed.” This book of Warfel’s shows 
the other, and human, side of the great 
book’s origin. 

Special credit must be given to Web- 
ster for the arrangement of his entries. 
Johnson, says Warfel, “placed synonyms 
and definitions of a single word in hap- 
hazard array.” Webster believ:d “there 
is a primary sense of every word, from 
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which all others have proceeded,” and 
he presented his entries in logical order. 

His book, like Johnson’s, with the 
classical description of oats as food for 
horses and Scots, was (quoting Warfel) 
“highly personalized.” He editorialized. 
Under “vice-gerent, n.,” he said: “Kings 
are sometimes called God’s vice-gerents. 
It is to be wished they would always 
deserve the appellation.” 


I should like to note, in closing, that 
this book has obviously been studiously 
prepared, conscientiously written, and 
made (manufactured) with a care and 
skill worthy of the subject and of the 
ancient and honored house whose imprint 
the volume bears. And there is in it much 
matter of rare interest and real value 
to all INLAND PrinTER readers. A book, 
in truth, well worth your time. 


SO HE TURNED THAT BETTER JOB DOWN: 


HEN in the course of human events, 
W in your printing office, a good all- 
around craftsman, getting $9.00 a week, 
wants to quit his job because a crafty 
competitor has offered him $50 a month 
—just meet the price of the competitor 
and include a bonus for good measure— 
a neat bonus of a year’s subscription to 
THE INLAND Printer. And lo, the alert, 
discriminating craftsman will turn away 
from the temptation placed before him 
by that devilish competitor, retain his 
old job, read diligently the contents of 
every month’s issue of the esteemed pub- 
lication, and then go climbing, soaring, 
achieving—until he is one of the chief 
xecutives of your business enterprise 
which has grown nine times larger as 
time marched on. 

Then in the year 1936—just thirty- 
one years after that conquering of the 
temptation—the hero of the episode is 
induced by his son to make “‘a true-story 


confession,’ whereupon the editor of the 


fifty-three-year-old (but ever youthful) 
magazine tells one of his satellites to 
prepare a “human-interest story” about 
the hero—not forgetting the subscrip- 
tion feature — for broadcasting — or at 
least typecasting, purposes. 

And lo, the scribe, sits down before 
a modern typewriter and pounds out a 
“story” containing the whole history of 
the Faithful Subscriber. 

It seems that the incidents related at 
the beginning of this story actually com- 
prised the experience of W. W. Hayes, 
vice-president and general manager of 
The McGregor Company, whose letter- 
head conveys the information that the 
concern is in the office equipment, and 
printing business at Athens, Georgia. 

For James T. Hayes, the son, writes: 
“Tue Intanp Printer has played an 
important part in the progress of the 
McGregor company and in the career 
of my father, W. W. Hayes, the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
printing department. He has been with 
the company for thirty-odd years.” 

And the story goes back to the first 
days of trial for that company in Ath- 
ens, Georgia—in the Southland, U.S. A. 





W. W. HAYES 











For the McGregor company was estab- 
lished in 1888 as a small book- and office- 
supply business. Subsequently, a small 
printing plant was acquired, and, still 
later, around 1904, the plant of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press was consoli- 
dated with the plant of the McGregor 
outfit. The equipment then consisted of 
three Chandler and Price Gordons and 
one pony cylinder press. In 1904, W. W. 
Hayes, having had three years experi- 
ence in setting type, doing presswork 
and any other odd jobs around a print- 
ing office, joined the concern and was 
paid $9.00 a week. The next year, in 
1905, Hayes was offered $50(!) a month 
by another printing concern—and_ he 
told his boss, D. W. McGregor, about it. 

“Mr. McGregor, president of the com- 
pany, offered to pay me the same rate, 
and in addition he said that he would 
give me a year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND Printer,” said Hayes, Sr. “I 
did not make the change and have been 
a subscriber to your publication since 
that momentous time in 1905.” 
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Hayes was placed in charge of the 
printing plant in 1908 and later was 
. made vice-president of the company and 
general manager of the printing depart- 
ment. In that year, and during several 
years prior thereto, printing sales were 
about $7,000 annually. Under Hayes’ 
guidance the printing sales gradually 
increased—until they are now around 
$65,000 a year. In the meantime, other 
departments of the business also nicely 
increased their volume until now total 
sales of all departments are reported to 
aggregate $250,000. 

In his letter, Mr. Hayes, Sr., writes 
in part as follows: “Our printing busi- 
ness consists mostly of commercial print- 
ing, school catalogues, and bulletins. 

“‘We have never been very strong for 
extreme modernistic printing. We oper- 
ate a modern plant but we are not over- 
equipped. We keep an up-to-date cost 
system, which is necessary in order to 
show a profit. 

“In 1912 I was in Chicago for a few 
days and while there visited some of 
the larger printing plants. Among them 
was the plant of Henry O. Shepard 
Company, 632 Sherman Street, where 
Tue INLAND Printer was being printed 
at that time. 

“Tue INLAND Printer has played a 
big part in what success I have achieved 
in the printing field, and I wish to say 
that this outstanding publication has 
been improving each year during the 
thirty-one years that I have been a sub- 
scriber to it.” 

And Mr. Hayes concludes thusly: 
“Tt has been my experience that in order 
to carry on a printing business success- 
fully you must have these: Patience, 
personality, service, quality work, profit, 
trade organization, and, last but by no 
means least, THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


xk * 
Better Binding Leather 


It has been found that one of the 
chief causes for decay .in leather book- 
binding, particularly vegetable tanned 
leather, is absorption by the leather of 
sulphuric acid from polluted atmosphere 
and the absence of protective salts of 
certain organic acids. By insuring the 
presence of these salts, it has been found 
that rotting can be greatly reduced. 

Various protective salts have now been 
applied under manufacturing conditions 
to bookbinding leather for a period of 
about two years. If sodium citrate or 
sodium lactate is employed, no salt 
spue appears even when the leather is 
exposed to dampness and no difficulty is 
experienced in polishing such leathers 
or using the binder’s finishing irons. 
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as Advertising with 
Modern Printing —a_ 


Halftone electro of cover, $4.60; reverse-plate electro, $1.55; ielitlesieed, $1.75 each; complete set, including cover and ornaments, $11.40 postpaid 
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Ys yout printed. advertising in keeping with the temyao 


of today 7 Is it as sleek and swift as a streamlined train? (Or out- 
moded and inefficient as an old locomotive?) Maybe you've looked 
at those same old advertising messages of yours for so long that you 
can't see how lumbering and old-fashioned they've already become! 
e Remember, swift trains, planes, and busses may do a speedy job 
of delivering your advertising... but if those sales messages arrive 


like duds, almost half their effectiveness is literally thrown away! 
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Don ‘t be the snail = be the streamlined greyhound! 


Let every piece of printed matter coming from your place of busi- 
ness look thoroughly modern, progressive, up-to-the-minute! If your 
letterheads, folders, and booklets don’t have the snap and aliveness 
of contemporary things, they'll “date” you in the eyes of all of your 
best prospects ¢ On the other hand, it is truly amazing what changes 
you can make in your sales appeal...what power you can add!... 
by letting a good printer go to work for you. Isn't it about time you 


began to put on a little extra steam? 
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We have the extra steam You need ..the new, streamlined 


type faces...the up-to-date paper stocks...the ability to build sales by 
means of printing. Phone us at Lakeview 9-9440, or drop us a line. 
Let us show you how to “streamline” your silent salesmen to the nth 
degree! You will find the costs a mere trifle in proportion to the 


enormously increased and profitable response to your advertising. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRINTERS 


1234 HARGRAVE AVENUE ¢ BELMONT, NEBRASKA 
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THE USES OF DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


In an age given over to movement, the principles of dynamic symmetry are of especial value to typog- 


of thought and effort has been given 

to dynamic symmetry in layouts, 
photography, furniture, and architec- 
ture. That the effort has not been in vain 
is evidenced by the beautiful work of 
those who thoroughly understand the 
principles underlying its execution. 

Speaking only of the efforts of those 
employed in the graphic arts, we point 
out that there is a great deal of work 
revealing a lack of knowledge of these 
principles with the consequent discord- 
ant note so evident. 

Dynamic symmetry, as it’s applied to 
typography, originated in Europe—and 
it is from European printers that we get 
a fuller appreciation of the natural laws 
involved in the execution of beautiful 
typography—typography that’s created 
primarily to please the eye. 

So much of today’s so-called modern 
typography has dropped into disrepute 
that many have just about given up hope 
of ever mastering its rules. Yet the basic 
laws are so simple there is no reason 
why the layman should not use them in 
his everyday work. If all design were 
fashioned after nature the result could 
be nothing but harmony. 

The making of dynamic layouts and 
designs that truly please the eye owes 
its success to mathematics and geometry 
to a far greater extent than the majority 
of us realize. 

It is with the application of this prin- 
ciple that this article deals. 

The secret of the beautiful work of 
the ancient architects was in their pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics and 
geometry, their definite mastery of the 
proper distribution of areas. They were 
not concerned with measurements as we 
know them. They dealt in areas, and so 
divided their areas that each part was in 
perfect harmony with the other, as well 
as with the whole. The square was, as it 
still is, Unity, or Root 1. From the square 
were made rectangles that were in per- 
fect harmony—that is to say, the part 
that was added to the square was in har- 
mony with the square. 

If we were to appreciate this one point 
fully we would have a real starting point 
in our design and layout work. So much 
can be based on this simple principle. 
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[ THE LAST FEW YEARS a great deal 


By ALBERT L. WARINGTON and SAMUEL WELO 


raphers, designers, layout men. Here is presented a clear and stimulating introduction to the subject 


Some artists and layout men show an 


inherent ability to make use of this prin- 
ciple through their true appreciation of 
beauty, harmony, and balance, and they 
unknowingly apply it to their work. 

Others, who unfortunately lack this 
natural ability, must grope and struggle 
till they attain what they desire. At times 
they reach their objective—a pleasing 
design—but only after a great deal of 
uncertain effort. 

Yet, if we but realized it, it would be 
safe to say that good design and layout 
is 90 per cent science and but 10 per 
cent inspiration. 

Figure I demonstrates the method of 
designing harmonious rectangles. Start- 
ing with the square (A-B-D-C), the rec- 
tangle A-B-F-E is formed by drawing a 
diagonal from A to D. Using A for cen- 
ter, an arc is drawn with a compass from 
D to E and a line at right angles is 
drawn from E to F. This rectangle is a 
Root 2. This procedure can be extended 
indefinitely, and perfect rectangles thus 


formed, such as shown in Roots 3 and 4, 


in Figure I, herewith. 

Figure II shows a Root 2 rectangle. 
By drawing the diagonals and running 
through the intersections in as many 
ways as you wish, it will be seen that all 
the segments, or areas, thus created are 
in perfect harmony with the whole, and 
with each other. All the rectangles thus 
formed, no matter what size, are Root 2 
rectangles. The division could go on in 
this manner until the eye could no longer 
clearly discern the area created, but still 
perfect harmony would prevail. There 
would be no parts left over. 

It will be noted that in doing this no 
thought has been given to the measure- 
ments; only areas have been created. All 
are harmoniously related. 

In Figure III we show how this dis- 
tribution of areas applies in making a 
layout. No particular copy has been used 
—nor is there any definite object in view, 
except to show the pleasing effects that 
may be obtained by following this sim- 
ple procedure, and to demonstrate how 
scientifically correct such a division into 
areas would be. 

Notice that within the Root 2 rectan- 
gle there have been outlined smaller 
areas, all of which are in perfect har- 
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Figure I. Showing how harmonious rectangles 
are simply formed, starting with the square. 
Figure II. A Root 2 rectangle divided into 
numerous squares. Note harmony throughout 


mony with each other. Were one of the 
rectangles to be of the Root 3 or 4, or 
just a rectangle, it would strike a sour 
note and displease the eve—a discord, as 
in music, that displeases the ear. Notice, 
too, that in this arrangement the center 
of the letter C is placed on an intersec- 
tion of the diagonal and perpendicular 
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line, formed as explained in Figure II. 
Consequently the rectangle thus formed 
(1-7-C-8) is also a Root 2. Incidentally, 
the point at which the letter C is placed 
is the most natural point of entry to the 
typographical picture. In other words, 
it is a “hot spot.” A study of the layouts 
will make these points clear, and serve 
to demonstrate that the matter of the 
harmonious divisions of areas can be 
purely mathematical, with nothing left 
to guesswork. When layouts are divided 
in this manner complete harmony must 
inevitably result. 

When the layout man has fully grasped 
this principle and makes use of it in his 
work, it is only a matter of practice and 
observation before it becomes virtually 
second nature to him. 

This, of course, isn’t all there is to 
layout and design. It is merely a good 
starting point. And it is surprising how 
much is to be derived from the principle. 


Ld 


The layout man is given an area of 
paper to fill. His main object is to arouse 
favorable attention by presenting a beau- 
tiful picture—with the ultimate inten- 
tion of inducing a favorable reaction on 
the part of the reader. There is consid- 
erably more involved than to make a 
pleasing picture by a proper division of 
various areas. 

These areas, once they are established, 
can be given life, movement, or rhythm 
through the proper use of contrast, bal- 
ance, and unity. 

You will notice in Figure III, that the 
darkened rectangles A and B, which in 
a printed piece could be halftones, are 
balanced perfectly. In fact, if measured, 
it would be seen that they contain the 
same number of square picas. The large 
rectangle (7-2-6-9) here offsets the two 
darker ones. So that if point 9 is used as 
a pivot, a perfect balance is set up—the 
eye does not have the impression that 






































































































































Figure 111. A Koot 2 rectangle layout, here overprinted to indicate how it was divided 


Figure IV. Example of modern photography 
in which plenty of action is seen. The basic 
pattern is illustrated on the following page 


the law of gravity is being violated. The 
lighter tone of the text matter adds suf- 
ficient weight to accomplish this. 

Through contrast, balance, and a sci- 
entific distribution of areas a motion is 
thus set up on the printed page. This is 
dynamic symmetry as opposed to static 
or stationary symmetry. 

In an age that is given over to move- 
ment, it is this dynamic typography for 
which most of us are striving. 

Modern commercial photographers are 
making excellent use of this principle, 
and go so far as to draw the lines on the 
ground glass of their cameras when posi- 
tioning their objects. An analysis of the 
photograph in Figure IV, which also 
is shown in Figure V overprinted with 
a subdivided Root 2 rectangle, indicates 
how harmoniously lights and shadows 
blend. The whole is a Root 2 rectangle to 
begin with. The bottle rests on the bot- 
tom line of the square. The light circle 
at the top touches the diagonals. The © 
areas are so divided that they are all in 
perfect harmony. Study Figure IV in the 
light of this and it is easy to understand 
why the effect is pleasing. Action and 
balance have been planned. 

It is interesting to note that much of 
the photography in the better class of 
magazines can be measured with this 
yardstick. It is to this principle they owe 
their harmonious rhythm. Figure VI is 
that of a photograph in which a great 
deal of thought has been given to the 
arrangement of the various objects on 
the desk. Notice how in Figure VII the 
telephone is placed in the “hot spot” of 
the picture. It is obviously the designer’s 
intention to have the reader reach for 
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Figure V. A photograph that’s not as haphaz- 
ard as it might seem at first glance. Notice 
areas are divided so that they’re in harmony 


the phone and phone in an order. There 
is plenty of action in this picture even 
though the objects are lifeless and sta- 
tionary. This is dynamic symmetry. The 
principle is an excellent one indeed, and 
can be applied to many problems. 


This subject is comparatively new to 
the graphic arts. Consequently, not much 
has been written about it. What little 
there is in existence is written for the 
benefit of the artist and the architect. 
But gradually this natural law is making 
itself felt and understood by graphic 
arts workers, and when it is more gener- 
ally used there will be seen a very 
marked improvement in our work. 


Simplicity is the keynote of modern-: 


ism—whether in printing, architecture, 
or furniture. There are no simpler units 
that could be used than the circle, square, 
rectangle, triangle, and straight line. All 
of these are geometrical devices, and 
therefore should be used only in geomet- 
rical combination. If used otherwise, a 
hybrid design is the result. 

The square, triangle, and circle can be 
divided into areas equally as harmonious 
as the rectangle. The procedure is simi- 
lar to that of dividing the rectangle, but 
in these cases, at least an elementary 
knowledge of geometry is essential. 

It is impossible, in such a short space, 
to elaborate more fully on this subject, 
but it is hoped that enough has been 
given to show the vast possibilities open 
to the layout man, were he to design his 
work on a more scientific basis. The sub- 


ject is intriguing and is well worth the 
earnest attention of the thorough stu- 
dent of typographic effects. There’s a 
place for it in every branch of design. 


x * 
Biggest Print Shop Afloat 


The Queen Mary is said to have the 
largest and finest print shop afloat, con- 
sisting of two linotypes, a medium-size 
cylinder press, two platen presses, paper 
cutter, a stitcher, and a hand-composing 
outfit of eighty-four cases of type with 
the necessary cabinets, tables, stones, 
and proofpress. The “force” consists of 
five men, all veteran printers of the 
Cunard White Star fleet. 

The shop is engaged day and night 
getting out the printing required from 
day to day on the world’s greatest liner, 
the largest effort being the Ocean Times, 
a twelve-page daily newspaper, partly 
printed ashore and completed on ship- 
board by radio news reports. Menus for 
meals in all classes of dining rooms, 
menus for private dinners, dance menus, 
concert programs, and the like make up 
the list of “job work.” 

The shop is sound proof, well laid out, 
and equipped with individual electric 
motors for operation. 


n interest and life through the intelligent use of dynamic symmetry 
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Based on Quality and Results 


HE DISADVANTAGES of drawing up specifications for print- 
, eo on which bids may be asked which put a premium on 
price rather than on quality and results, have led some pur- 
chasers of printing to use successfully what is known as the 
appropriation system of purchase. Instead of saying to com- 
peting printers, “What will it cost to do so and so?” they 
say, “We have so much to spend—what can you give us for 
it?” They buy on competition, but on competition based on 
quality and results rather than price. 

Despite the disadvantages of not knowing before the order 
is placed what each competitor will offer, the plan of com- 
petition on quality has been found to have distinct and very 
definite advantages. For the printer must be taken into the 
confidence of the buyer, so that he may know the buyer’s 
selling schemes and results to be obtained. This affords 
opportunity to discuss all the technical problems and their 
relations to quality, costs, and results. The buyer and the 
printer “plan together” to meet the aims and objectives for 
which the appropriation has been set aside. 

The opportunity is also had to discuss such matters as 
style, balance, color, illustration, decoration, “psychological 
movement” of the copy, and so on. These are a part of the 
printers tools and “stock in trade.” Often he may steer his 
prospect away from expensive and disastrous pitfalls. The 
process to be used in color reproduction or the very charac- 
ter of the work and its suitability for reaching the objectives 
of the buyer are all pertinent questions for conference when 
the printer has been called in to see what can be done with 
the money at hand. 

Competition based on quality and results will do more 
both for buyer and printer than the competition which pits 
one printer against another on the matter of price. Those 
printers, who by past dealings have established themselves 
in the confidence of their customers, should plead for more 
of this kind of competition; and buyers who would really get 
the most for their money should select printers who can and 
will deliver full value in quality and results. 


The Wage-Earner’s Security 


HE PRINTING INDUSTRY, being conducted largely in small 
7. medium-size plants, does not present much of a field for 
cultivating either collective bargaining or industrial union- 
ism. The average number of mechanical employes in a com- 
mercial printing plant is around twenty-three. Few of the 
very largest plants have in excess of 2,500, and the average 
is close to 391. 

In units so small, the wage-earner is apt to be largely an 
individualist, more interested in raising himself to better 
conditions than in collective bargaining or in solidarity of 
any industrial class. Since 97 per cent of the total industrial 
establishments of this country employ over 47 per cent of 
the wage earners, the establishments necessarily must be 
small units, similar to our printing plants,:and employ a 


comparatively small number of workers. As a matter of fact, 
the employes in this class of establishment number from 
one to 250 each. 

Here also the wage-earner is an individualist. Like the 
majority of workers in the commercial printing industry, 
they prefer to think and speak for themselves. They do not 
take the voice of the labor “leader” too seriously because 
they know that he represents less than 6 per cent of the 
49,000,000 of gainfully employed of which they are no 
inconsiderable part. 

This vast group of individualistic wage-earners has not 
been disturbed by the Supreme Court’s knock-out of the 
Duffey Coal Act. On the contrary, “the right to make con- 
tracts about one’s affairs,” “fixing wages to be paid,” and the 
equal rights of both employer and employe in making con- 
tracts for employment “to obtain from each other the best 
terms they can by private bargaining” are all reassurances 
of that liberty vouchsafed to them under the Constitution. 

The wage-earner in the printing industry is intelligent; 
he understands that so long as the Constitution protects his 
liberty, he need not be greatly disturbed over the remote 
possibility of being forced into collective bargaining or into 
industrial unionism. The newer attitude of management 
toward the wage-earner, especially the recognition of the 
latter’s right to a full and just participation in the results of 
the business, is bound to complement the wage-earner’s sense 
of security and to make him content with his individual sta- 
tus, liberty of action, and freedom of contract. 


Compulsion Versus Leadership 


FREE, self-governing people, such as Americans claim 

to be, are naturally very chary about curtailing rights 
of individuals. We like to pride ourselves on our liberties; 
on our freedom of assembly, speech, press, and contract. 
But paradoxically some of us are constantly advocating 
something or other that would restrain others of us from 
doing what we admit we have a perfect right to do. Some one 
is always wanting to compel some one else to do something 
whether he wants to or not or whether or not it would 
infringe on his rights and freedom. 

The NRA would have compelled printers to do thus and 
so, but the Supreme Court said that would infringe on the 
rights of those who did not see it that way. Yet in spite of 
the decision, we still have printers advocating compulsion 
as the only means for securing stabilization. Make printers 
keep cost systems, make them figure at certain fixed prices, 
make them do this or do that, is the burden of their remedial 
argument, earnestly propounded. 

One group wants laws set up to compel all printing crafts- 
men to join a labor union, seemingly all unmindful of the 
American principles of freedom, and the fact that if coer- 
cion of printers to join a union be permissible then coercion 
of employers to make them stay out is equally within the 
right of freedom of contract. Both sides forget they are 
trampling on the rights of a third person—the craftsman 
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himself who alone has the right to determine what he will or 
will not do in all such matters. However, he is often over- 
looked in the ensuing clash of interests. 

Another group of industrialists would compel all employ- 
ers to be members of a trade association, without stopping to 
consider that it is the right of the individual employer to 
choose for himself. Still another group would have laws 
stopping any new concerns from engaging in the printing 
business unless they agree to do so and so, again unmindful 
of the principle of “opportunity for all.” 

In this country compulsion will get us nowhere. Ameri- 
cans simply will not be driven. All such attempts have failed 
and they always will fail. What we will stand for is leader- 
ship. We will not be driven; we can be led. Printers are will- 
ing to have shown to them the ways to better conditions, to 
better business, to better profits, but it is foolish to talk of 
making them do anything. 

Education in the basic facts of the industry and training 
in the “one best way of doing a thing”’ will bring about the 
conditions greatly to be desired. In this we need unselfish, 
broad-minded leadership, both of employers and employes; 
men who see the way clearly, who understand that all prog- 
ress must be made by sticking closely to fundamentals, who 


understand that for every cause there is a corresponding © 


effect, and if the effect is to be changed the cause must be 
changed. The printing industry will follow such leadership. 
But such leadership, like the shepherd, is never behind the 
flock; it is always “‘‘out-in-front” with the salt of human 
kindness, brotherly love, and respect for the rights and free- 
dom of others in this world. 


Stabilization, Where to Begin 


NDusTRIES, like most other divisions of society, have their 
fashion fads. Last year the printing industry affected 
budget costs. This year the vogue is stabilization. All through 
the year printers organizations have been exchanging infor- 
mation and suggestions on how to cut the new garment so as 
to dress up the industry in a way to attract more and better 
business. It is quite remarkable how much the pleats and 
flounces of today’s stabilization resemble the styles of a gen- 
eration ago when the industry turned to a new cost system, 
standard accounting, and also uniform estimating. Never- 
theless, stabilization is the most desirable and most becoming 
creation the industry can put on. 

But what is meant by stabilization? Is it a plan for setting 
up prices that printers must sell by? Is it some scheme for 
curbing individual initiative and making printers operate 
under centralized control? If so, what is to be that control? 
Is it to be a Blue Eagle revival of a federal government 
bureau to tell printers what they may or may not do? Judg- 
ing from the articles and letters coming to the attention of 
Tue INLAND Printer stabilization is all of these and more. 

But is it? Too many printers, thinking only of the demoral- 
ized conditions personally encountered, rush forward with a 
plan for correcting them as if such were all that is necessary 
to bring about stabilization. They seem to have lost sight of 
the fact that present conditions in the industry are the result 
of several causes which printers themselves either have over- 
looked, deliberately ignored, helplessly accepted, or willfully 
thrust upon their neighbor in order to dodge their own 
responsibility. These causes are deep down in the “grass 
roots” of the industry and are annually growing crops of 
bitter grief for every one connected therewith. 


Not until the industry conscientiously gets down to an 
investigation and study of these causes and undertakes con- 
structive alteration of them will it be possible to change the 
results which appear in present-day conditions. Stabiliza- 
tion cannot be brought about by superficial panaceas, such 
as price-fixing, compulsory restriction, or government con- 
trol. Stabilization will result when the industry puts com- 
petent engineers, practical printers, and thorough business 
men at work to find out what is the matter with the industry 
down at the foundation of things. When once we know what 
is the matter, we will then know how to eradicate the evils 
and to set up the “one best way of doing things” according 
to the tried principles of science, the best practices, and 
good common sense. Until we know more about the causes, 
there is little use trying to effect any permanent change in 
results. We need diagnosis before treatment. 


Make Response to Advertising Easy 


RINTERS may render a distinct service to their customers 

by pointing out the importance of making it easy for 
prospects to reply to an advertisement. For years coupons or 
reply cards have been a part of direct advertising so as to 
effectuate ready reply to the literature. 

Important as these reply-devices will continue to be, it is 
well to remember that in these days of telephone, telegraph, 
and teletype, a prospective customer is only at arm’s length 
from a device that may bring him in immediate contact with 
the advertiser. Printers should assist in every way to make 
it as easy as possible for the prospect to establish that contact. 
In case the advertiser overlooks it, let the printer suggest 
the advisability of printing in the address, telephone num- 
ber, cable-code address, department letter or name, or even 
the name of the executive in charge. When the prospect has 
been sold, make it easy for him to follow his impulse to know 
more about the advertised article, without delay. The adver- 
tiser works hard and spends a lot of money to get the pros- 
pect to a point where he is disposed to buy; make it easy in 
every way for him to act. 


Gets Attention, Stimulates ' 


0 AUTOMOBILE SALESMAN would think of calling on a 
N prospect this year in a 1930 car. No reputable producer 
of advertising would attempt to sell merchandise for his 
client with obsolete type,” says an up-to-date typographer. 
Newer type gets more attention, stimulates selling of mer- 
chandise. And never was there an age when the job of get- 
ting the prospect’s attention and stimulating him to the point 
of purchasing called for greater ingenuity and concentration. 
Type, among the contributing factors, is emphatically not 
the least of the forces contributing to this end. 
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AINTEAS PROGRESS SPECIA 








ATF 17x22 KELLY 


... the press with the high QPA* 


@ Here they come! TWO famous “firsts” in modern 
printing history! Printers Progress Special, an entire 
railroad train converted into a rolling demonstration 
of latest printing equipment, all under power. And 
... the New ATF 17x22 Kelly Press...a big fea- 
ture of this dramatic display! 

@From one end of the country to the other, this 
show will travel 16,000 miles, visiting your city, 
or one near you. You will see in operation the new 
models, new methods and money-saving devices 
that the American Type Founders and leading co- 
operating suppliers have assembled. Never before 
has such an interesting exhibit been brought to 
your door. And never before have you seen such a 
train...ablaze with colors...especially built to bring 
you a complete graphic arts exhibition. Watch for 
it! See it! 


* 


@ Here is the newest ATF-Kelly! A high-speed 
press with a dozen advanced features for a high 
Q PA*. The many improvements for speedy make- 
ready, accuracy of register, quality of impression, 
ample distribution and full 17x22 coverage with 
bleed (see next page)...are part of the story. But 
the New ATF 17x22 Kelly also has many time- and 
labor-saving ideas built into it. It is a fine product 
of today’s designers and engineers of letterpress 
equipment. And it is priced LOW! 

@You will also see the new ATF Non-Offset Gun, 
and ATF Composing Room Saw in operation...a 
whole trainload of the newest stitchers, perforators, 
cutters... the last word in composing room equip- 
ment, foundry type, miscellaneous supplies...hun- 
dreds of ideas for increasing your profits. Admission 
by invitation only...from your local ATF Branch. 


means Quality Production Average...the average hourly production of well-printed sheets 


you can expect and get from a press. QPA is the true measure of press profit possibilities 











FULL 17x22 COVERAGE 


How much of your work is in multiples of 83x11? 
The form rollers of the new ATF 17x22 Kelly cover 
a full 17x22 form with bleed before reversing. Can 
you see the economy and profit in this big feature? 











.. only 












All Parts — Swing-back — easy ee —_ 

access to all parts of form. Fountain roller can be re- eed table allows reloading while 

moved for fast wash-ups. Cylinder is easy to get at. of the many factors pressis running. Holds 24"of stock. 
that make for high 


QPA . 















a i ai aaa ne Ample, Worked-up Ink Distribution: New 
Hairline Register: Unfailing tumbler gripper action gives pyramid system has separate vibrator for each form roll- 
you perfect register regardless of speed and variations of speed er. No “robbing” or “borrowing” from another roller. 





THESE IMPROVEMENTS MEAN MORE PRODUCTIVE PAYROLL HOURS IN YOUR PRESSROOM 
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of the newest 
DEVELOPMENTS in PRINTERS’ EQUIPMENT 


e The Printers Progress Special is packed to the guards with the latest equipment of 
the progressive manufacturers listed below. Each display will show you, right on the 
spot, how you can cut costs, increase your production and improve quality... how 
you can save time and money. You will be literally surrounded with ideas that can 
help you in your business. The Printers Progress Special is a big traveling graphic arts 
show. You don’t want to miss it. Watch for the date in your city! Admission by card 


only. Here are the suppliers who helped make it possible: 


Acme Staple Company Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


American Numbering Mach. Co. Kimble Electric Company 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Binks Manufacturing Co. Geo. W. Prentiss Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Boston Wire Stitcher Co. Printing Machinery Co. 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Challenge Machinery Co. F. P. Rosback Company 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


Chandler & Price Company H. B. Rouse & Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


Craig Sales Corporation Stereotype Equipment Co. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wetter Numbering Mach. Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS (xf 


{ eee 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-five Cities 


Types used: Raleigh Gothic Condensed, Bernhard Gothics, Franklin Gothics and Kaufmann Bold Printed on Kelly Presses 








Items submitted for review in this 
department must be sent flat, and 
be plainly marked “For Criticism.” 
Response by letter cannot be made 





SPECIMEN REVIEW 





By J. L. Frazier 








Tue Grapuic Press, INcorporaTED, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—All we can say is that the work 
leaves out nothing that the most discrimi- 
nating customer could feel was required to 
make it right. It is of striking modern lay- 
out—even where the type is Garamond old 
style. Commendable work, indeed! 

Irwin L. Bootn, of Newark, New Jersey. 
—Your work is outstanding in every respect. 
Its foundation is based on interesting, char- 
acterful modern types, the bold square-serif 
faces predominating. Layout follows rational 
modern ideals and, with effective and harmo- 
nious color schemes on the complete work, 
leaves nothing to be desired from the stand- 
point of punch, character, and clarity. 

Joun L. Drat, of Springfield, Ilinois— 
The blotter, “Modern Design at No Extra 
Cost,” and Governor Horner’s invitation to 
the state fair, herewith reproduced, are excel- 
lent examples of rational modern layout and 
typography. With unusual native ability you 
made a fine start; now we are delighted to 
note the improvement which experience has 
brought to your work. Keep right on with 
the good work—and prosper. 

Tue Irwrn-Hopson Press, Portland, Ore- 
gon.—Your folder, “All in Favor Say Eye,” 
advertising your photo-lith service, is effec- 
tive with its combination of trick folding and 
design which features the diagonal. Printing 
is of a good quality for this class of work. 
The blotter advertising your stencil service, 
the lettering of which simulates the effect of 
stencils, is similarly unusual and effective. It 


Illustration in light blue, type black; breezy 
booklet by Sweet’s Catalog Service and Can- 
terbury Printing Company, of New York City 


AN OPEN LETTER ON THE 1937 CONVENTION 


NNEAPOLIS 
@ great convention ... but where do we go next year? 
The question of which city shall be selected as host 
to the next convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen is one of the most 
- important matters to be considered at Minneapoli 
Cleveland having been chosen as the Convention City 
this year by national and other smportant groups, 
such as educational, industrial, and many others, 





Folder issued by Cleveland Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Initial in blue, type black 


is litho printed with letters white (stock) 
against yellow background, the letters being 
shaded in delicate stipple to suggest the third 
dimension. Nice going! 

Husrron-Patrerson Corporation, of Deca- 
tur, Illinois.—While the front is too decora- 
tive, with rules and ornaments dominating 
the type, the Commodore wine list is supe- 
rior to the general run of such forms. Empha- 
sis is provided by ornamentation, so there’s 
colorful appearance, but this effect could and 
should be achieved by means of type and 
illustrations given due prominence. Inside 
pages are exceptionally well handled. Press- 
work is all right and colors are excellent. 

Frank W. Brack anp Company, Chicago, 
Illinois ——The “Jewels” circular for Arbogast 
& Holdorf is a sparkling example of modern 
typography and is exceptionally well printed, 
as your output regularly is. The particular 
noteworthy feature is the border. It is made 
up of eight or ten parallel light-face rules 
which overlap at the corners, creating little 
squares between the vertical and horizontal 
lines. Incidentally, the trick of getting this 
effect without an engraved plate is simple: 
the vertical and horizontal rules are made up 
in separate forms and locked together to 
work and twist. Other readers may find this 
idea useful. 

Tue Ctorster Press Limirep, Heaton Mer- 
sey, England.—‘“Active Energetic Fellows” 
is an unusual and quite effective French- 
style folder, extremely unconventional and 
interest-provoking, as the title page shown 


| no 
print 





Cover, green and black on tan stock, by Ken- 
nedy & Felton, Incorporated, New York City 


elsewhere in this department demonstrates. 
On the second and third pages, parallel rules 
in color extend down from the top about two 
and one-half inches from the outside edges. 
With the type areas of these pages in con- 
tra proportion to the page dimension and 
also below the center of the pages, the effect 
would be poor were it not for these rules, 
which strike over the type—about an inch 
from the outside in each instance. Heavy 
India-tint antique paper with edges deckled 
at the bottom contributes to the effect of 
quality and charm. 

Trape Press TypocrapHers, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Aside from one small detail, we 
admire the LaCroix letterhead a great deal. 
Though the job is not pronouncedly modern, 
length of lines to the right of the cut, and 
particularly their spacing, creates a touch of 
the modern. We do not like the underscoring 
of “Industrial Advertising,’ which is given 
special emphasis by being set in the cursive 
letter with the other copy in Garamond bold 
caps. If these words were a size larger and 
the intruding underscore omitted the effect 
would be much better. A most interesting 
feature is the use of two lengths of paper, 
one being regular bifold size and the other 
about 50 per cent longer—the longest sheet 
for letters we have seen. The sheet of extra 
length is not only a striking novelty, increas- 
ing attention-value, but it seems to this writer 
to be better and more economical for long 
letters than two sheets. Perhaps other speci- 
mens of similar form are available? 
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Official Publicati ‘ollege Publicity Association 





Vol. 18 No. ll 
For May 193) 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
PARKER HOUSE BOSTON MASS 
+ + JUNE 25.26.27 + + 


Cover by Edgar S. Reed, a junior in the department 
of printing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Harold Jaques, senior student at Carnegie, designed 
this folder cover. Blue, terra cotta on light green 


THE GREE 


Another cover by Harold Jaques. Above pieces pro- 
duced in classes of Charles W. Pitkin at Carnegie 
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Universa Press, Evansville, Indiana.— 
Except that the cursive type in which 
“Our” and “Anniversary” are set is too 
weak in tone compared with the “Fourth” 
which appears in red between them in 
heavy condensed sans-serif, the blotter is 
good. Of course, if space permitted, the 
text should have been spaced wider apart. 
Layout of display is very good—in fact, 
we truly doubt if more interest could be 
expected without an illustration. The Bar- 
num face used for display on the scratch- 
pad cover is suitable for creating an old- 
time flavor, but whatever type is used with 
it should be more in key than the modern 
square-serif letter thus employed by you. 
Arrangement of display, which runs along 
the left and part way around the top, is 
interesting and effective. We regret, how- 
ever, that, where the line is curved near 
the end, the are is not smoother. Here, 
again, improvement would result if the 
lines of the body were not so crowded. 

THe Garney Press, of Syracuse, New 
York.—Lack of order, and thus an effect 
of confusion, characterizes your blotter, 
“We Set the Pace.” With the title in the 
form of an are, the right end dropping 
down between three units of copy, one 
cannot read it in the logical order. There 
is also the effect of a design of more parts 
than one can readily grasp—a lack of 
unity which offends one of the cardinal 
principles of effective layout. Also, there 
is too much space between words of the 
title—more, even, than appears between 
words of the signature, which is in the 
same style of lettering and about the same 
size. If spacing is right in one case it is 
not in the other. Frankly, the apparent 
effort to use as large a type as possible 
throughout creates an effect of crowding, 
which is never pleasant. Tests show that 
sizes of type common in books are most 
legible; therefore, in display typography, 
it seems better to use smaller sizes, with 
more white space, than to fill the space 
with the largest sizes it will accommodate. 

Martin J. Suatrery Limitep, British 
agent for Ludlow, is a prolific advertiser, 
as befits any organization that exists by 
means of its connection with advertising. 
(The doctor afraid of his own medicine 
doesn’t encourage confidence.) And great 


pains seem to have been taken to demon- 
strate all the possibilities of the Ludlow 
machine; in fact, our criticism of Slat- 
tery’s work centers around the fact that 
this seems to be the principal objective. 
As a result, printers receiving the booklet 
“Results” might get the idea that tricky, 
involved composition with much decora- 
tion is essential to fine display typog- 
raphy. Furthermore, it is seen that the 
beauty of the types does not show to full 
advantage in such involved set-ups. We 
urge, therefore, more of restraint. ‘Turn 
yourself loose on a page or two to dem- 
onstrate the scope of your equipment, but 
be more simple and direct elsewhere. 
Tue MeErow Press, of New York City. 
—“Merchants of Debt,” a de luxe case- 
bound book, the text of which is “a study 
in the changing character of American 
banking and its effect on securities,” must 
have completely satisfied the customer, 
Young & Ottley. Binding is beautiful— 
effective, characterful. Board backs are 
covered with gray cover stock having pro- 
nounced laid marks which extend from 
side to side. This fits the design idea, the 
title being a band in reverse color, an inch 
and a half wide, which extends across the 
page two inches from the top. This band, 
with tall sans-serif letters in reverse, is 
printed in a rather dark gray, harmoniz- 
ing with the cover paper. Text is set in 
14-point Caslon, beautifully spaced, and, 
with wide and nicely proportioned mar- 
gins, makes a fine appearance on the heavy 
rough eggshell paper. Though modern in 
character the cover is so refined in design 
and coloring that one doesn’t sense objec- 
tionable inconsistency between it and the 
text pages which are traditional both as 
to type and composition. With presswork 
of the highest order the book undoubtedly 
ranks among the best done in the month. 
Baker-JoNEs-HANSAvER, Buffalo, New 
York.—As usual, the specimens you sub- 
mit rate with the best anywhere. Typog- 
raphy is rationally modern; it glistens, 
yet is simple and readable. Presswork is 
outstanding. Only the cover of the booklet 
for the Niagara Blower Company calls 
for specific mention that should help other 
readers. This cover features a most effec- 
tive idea. Before the typographical design 


eee MAY 18 to MAY 29 
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A mailing piece excellently produced by R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, Chicago. 
Here shown with the cover-flap closed; and at the right you'll see the folder opened 
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was printed in a deep blue thereupon, 


a halftone of a clouded sky view made 


from a photograph was printed in 
light blue for background. The design 
itself is also striking with the title, 
“Air Conditioning for Comfort and 
Profit,” set up in the form of a circle 
and framing there a very interesting 
cloud formation in the sky view of 
the background. Below this, a line of 
type giving the name of the company 
—International Business Machines 
Corporation—appears right above a 
reverse color band with other copy. 
And this band bleeds off the page at 
sides and bottom. It is, we repeat, a 
most interesting and effective design, 
outstanding as printed in two blues 
on white paper, a combination which 
is practically always just about 100 
per cent satisfying. 

A NEAT wea characterizes a blot- 
ter issued by the Lane Press, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. The printing is 
done on a sheet of white paper glued 
on to blotter stock. A cartouche with 
name, address, and telephone num- 
ber of the firm is in the upper-left 
corner. Below in order are pictures 
of the post office and Vermont Hotel, 
with lines indicating Main Street in 
front (below). To the right of the 
hotel, extending upward and in the 
middle of the piece, St. Paul Street 
is indicated turning to the right near 
the top into Kilburn Street. Above 
your line marking that, a picture of 
the Press Building appears. Helpful 
red arrows follow along these three 
streets from the post office on to the 
Press. While the appearance is a bit 
crowded it is not unpleasing. We’d 
prefer to see the lettering in the car- 
touche in sans-serif style, to match 
the type-set matter, rather than in 
roman; also to see it smaller. But the 
real stunt is the panel die-cut-out on 
the right-hand side of the top piece 
where the recipient sees his name and 
address typed on a small reply card. 
To remove this is simple because of 
the half-circle die-cut on the outer 
edge of the sheet. Finally, when one 
pulls out the reply card a map of the 


city, complete in regular map style, 
comes sliding along with it! Bravo! 
Tue Curprer Press, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia.—The work is fine, your own 
stationery especially. There is a simi- 
larity in these several pieces which 
contributes the quality of repetition 
to enhance advertising value. This is 
attained through the use of one type 
face, the beautiful Cloister, and a 
picture of one of the sea-going planes, 
now called clippers, making regular 
trans-Pacific voyages. In each case, 
type in dark blue overprints the plane 
picture in the light blue tint. While of 
conventional layout, these pieces are 
very effective. Our single criticism is 
that some of the lines are needlessly 
crowded, particularly on the lively 
announcement of the Press and the E] 
Capitan invitation. Those at the bot- 
tom of the latter are outstandingly 
bad, being set up altogether in caps. 
While lines of roman lower case may 
be solid, particularly when the shoul- 
der is big, capital letters, all of which 
are full height, require extra leading 
even though the shoulder is large. 
Ability to work in the modern man- 
ner is indicated by the striking card 
“Complete Radio Service.” However, 
the second color, lemon yellow, is dif- 
ficult to use in typographical print- 
ing because it is so weak in its tone 
value. To most people, furthermore, 
it is not a pleasing, satisfying hue. 
Chrome yellow, inclining to orange, 
is richer, stronger, more pleasing. 
THe Orance Press, Winter Park, 
Florida.—While neatly set, the onion- 
skin folder, “An Obsolete Office Occu- 
pation,” would be improved if set in 
Bodoni, the thick stems and thin hair- 
lines of which would harmonize with 
the “contrasty” picture. A more seri- 
ous mistake was made in the choice 
of the second color. This weak orange 
is too weak, especially for the Cas- 
lon display ; and is at an even greater 
handicap on account of the dark tan 
stock. White paper would have pro- 
vided greater contrast and made the 
letters clearer. Furthermore, there’s 
a lack of tone balance, the matter in 


Orange and black on ivory-tinted stock: cover of the publica- 
tion of the Graphic Arts Education Guild, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNOR HENRY HORNER 
E 1936 ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 
T FIFTEENTH TO TWENTY-THIRD 





Cover of a small folder—the reverse plate in light blue, type 
in black—the work of John L. Dial, of Springfield, Illinois 


itd 


ito view the 15th 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art as selected by 
the Art Directors Club of New York, and presented at 
The Lakeside Press Galleries, 350 East Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, for two weeks, Monday, May 18th 
to Friday, May 29th. Open to the public nine to five 
Monday to Friday. This exhibition consists of some three 
hundred designs and illustrations, chosen from many 
thousands submitted. The different departments of the 
exhibition include advertising art work for mass maga- 
, trade magazines, newspapers, 








zines, class mag 


magazine covers, posters, displays, car cards, and 
booklets. Awards have been made for the best work 
exhibited in color paintings and color drawings, black 
and white illustrations and drawings, photographic 
illustrations, posters, design of complete advertisement, 
car cards, twenty-four sheet posters, and continuity 
strips. The exhibition includes original designs and 
drawings, together with proofs of the reproductions as 
‘used. It may be said that this is the most comprehensive 
exhibition of advertising art ever presented in Chicago, 
and it is hoped that you and your friends, as well as all 
other members of your organization interested, may 
come to see this show, which attracted much attention 
during the time it was exhibited in New York. The exhibi- 
tion is presented by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
in codperation with the Art Directors Club of Chicago. 


Opening the two-thirds flap of the cover reproduced on the opposite page, one sees this impressive spread, printed in dark gray and a grayish 
rose, the reverse plate and the rule beneath the heading being in the latter color. An eminently worthy representative of a very fine printer 
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THE A-1 COMPOSITION COMPANY INVITE YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS 
TO TEA, SATURDAY, JULY 25TH, 1936 THE OCCASION IS THE FORMAL 
OPENING OF OUR NEW OFFICES ON THE 8TH FLOOR OF THE DAILY 


TIMES BUILDING, 211 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SE61 G2 AIM! AVOUALYS 


They’re good type people and good hosts, as you would 
suspect from this message, 6 by 9, in bright red, black, 
on India-tinted stock. Informal, but deftly done, what-ho! 
It’s the cover, incidentally; inside spread is left blank 





Active energetic fellows 











India-tinted stock and yellow vertical rules lend the only 
color to this striking booklet cover produced by and for 
The Cloister Press Limited, at Heaton Mersey, in England 
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orange—a retiring color—seeming to 
stand away from the eye as compared 
with that in black ink. When a rela- 
tively weak color of ink is used the 
type should be correspondingly bolder. 
There is too little space between the 
lines of the title and too much around, 
and especially below, the initial set on 
page three. Typography and makeup 
on the mail folder, with its perforated 
reply card, is much better, the front 
being particularly fine. Here a lake- 
side scene is printed in a deep brown 
from a halftone bled all around. The 
title, with a double rule around all the 
type flush with that brown halftone, 
appears in green in a small panel cut 
out of the halftone. With so much small 
type inside, that orange stock makes 
rather too strong a background. Com- 
position, however, is good. 

Ur amone the most interesting and 
effective, and particularly most unus- 
ual, advertising of a printer we have 
seen in a score of years is the series 
just recently sent out by W. Franklin 
Hodges and Sons, Philadelphia. Visu- 
alize a folder, heavy black cover stock. 
The front of each piece is a personal 
letter on the Hodges letterhead and is 
addressed directly to the buyer in the 
prospect’s office and then signed by the 
salesman contacting the account. These 
letters are glued on to the black folder. 
Variation in the “design” which the 
glued-on letterheads provide is secured 
by the positioning of the letterheads. 
Some are placed square on the front 
of the folder, while others are off the 
horizontal. And in some of the letters 
applied at angles a corner of the let- 
ter sheet is clipped, thus creating an 
odd shape. In one instance, the letter- 
head, interestingly placed and with 
two corners cropped (bleeding) off, is 


supplemented by a picture in colors. 
This is not printed on the cover but is 
seen, through a die-cut circle, on page 
three where it is part of a folder glued 
on there. In fact, all the folders carry, 
on the inside, examples of the Hodges 
product for numerous advertisers—in 
some cases on page two as well as on 
three. This is really original advertis- 
ing, and, let us say, too, it is all excep- 
tionally well executed. 

Tue Printinc DepartTMENT, McKin- 
ley High School, Canton, Ohio— Much 
fine work has come from your presses, 
but we recall nothing finer than the 
casebound book, “History of McKin- 
ley High School.” Red cloth stretches 
over the hinge and for about an inch 
and a half, front and back. The sides 
are finished off with rough black cover 
paper, the title being stamped in silver 
on the front. End leaves, front and 
back, are printed in gray from a single 
rubber plate; here a succession of ovals 
with a different picture in each make 
an interesting and striking effect. The 
gray here and the silver on the cover 
unify front and inside. This book, by 
the way, is one of few having extensive 
text set in bold sans which we have 
seen and liked. Factors deciding suit- 
ability are the black on the cover and 
the linoleum-block illustrations—with 
which a light roman face would have 
been unsuitable. Furthermore, the size 
of that face is relatively large, thus 
compensating for the style’s compara- 
tive illegibility. Adequate space left 
between lines also helps. (For clarity, 
bold types require more leading out 
than lighter styles.) We make one sug- 
gestion for improvement: the first line 
of a paragraph, with its indentation, 
should not appear at the end of a page. 
This flaw is seen several times in your 


Not entirely successful, but a good attempt at getting away from hackneyed blot- 
ter layouts. It’s pretty sure to catch the glancer’s eye. Red, black, on salmon color 


Our Hand Engraved Rubber 
Plates will put plenty of 


PUNCH 


) be ADVERTISING 


MILLET THE PRINTER 
2-2968 


Sock! The whole story’s there in one quick smash—and we’ll wager this blotter 
paid for itself. Picture it on a tough prospect’s desk. Red, black, on pale yellow 
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book. If necessary, the copy should be 
changed to avoid such breaks. With 
such lines at the bottom of a page the 
contour is unpleasantly broken. 

C. Parker Lorinc, Auburn, Maine. 
—In view of the interesting contents 
of flood pictures in halftone printed by 
offset, in every instance bled off on all 
four sides of the page, and with cap- 
tion lines in cutout white panels, we 
regret the inferior typography of the 
cover. An oval cutout through which 
the halftone picture on the first inside 
page appears, features your design. 
While the position of that part of the 
full-page picture it was desired should 
show was bad and made too large a 
panel necessary, still, the type could 
have been set more effectively. The title 
in curved lines around the top of the 
oval appears crowded. In relation to 
the space the type is too large, yet too 
small for the page. The effect is worse 
because more space is allotted to the 
small lines below the oval cutout than 
to the larger ones above. A much bet- 
ter effect would result if the lines at 
the top were straight; for without the 
necessity of following around the oval 
they could have been in larger type. If 
one is to set curved lines the are should 
be smooth, not irregular as in this case. 
Many years ago Ben Sherbow, apostle 
of typographical clarity and effi- 
ciency, decreed that one should not 
“pat and squeeze type” into some 
shape desired for design purpose 
when the copy wasn’t suited to it. 
Writers on modern design mean 
precisely the same thing when they 
say “Form follows function.” Nat- 
ural, unaffected layout is best and 
we particularly regret that you did 
not recognize this major principle 
and make the most of the opportu- 
nity for a good cover. 

PioneER Printinc Company, of 
Glendale, California.—While some 
improvement is possible, the book- 
let, “Edwenil,” describing labora- 
tory methods, is highly to be lauded. 
The very striking halftone illustra- 
tions in the text exemplify the best 
in platemaking and photography. 
Even when only objects of labora- 
tory equipment are shown they are 
so set up that a dramatic effect 
results. Furthermore, they are made 
up with text in fine modern fashion 
and in most instances bleed. Their 
merit, too, is emphasized by excel- 
lent presswork. By contrast, that 


results from the title being set up in a 
rule panel embellished along the sides 
with bands of decorative border in 
character suitable only for a hairline 
type such as Bodoni—certainly not for 
sans-serif. The decorative initial is of 
a style harmonizing with the old-style 
roman, particularly one like the French 
Oldstyle, which few of the present gen- 
eration of typographers would recog- 
nize. This panel, especially in view of 
the small amount of space between it 
and the text, makes the page tight; 
whereas, to be in keeping with the 
others, it should be more open, with 
white areas off center. While we do 
not like the large “L” beginning “Lab- 
oratory,” which extends through the 
reverse color band with “Edwenil,” or 
the rule ornament extending from the 
secondary display downward, the cover 
is not objectionable. Secondary dis- 
play, we should say, is a bit confusing. 

Tue Mayuew Press, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.—Indeed, it’s a pleasure to 
introduce another printer whose work 
is outstandingly original and charac- 
terful. Simple though it is, your letter- 
head, reproduced on another page, is 
unlike any we have seen. And, does it 
pack a wallop! Uncommon type (the 
characterful Eve) plays a big part, 
but readers will agree on seeing it that 
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Announcement 
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OF CONCERN TO OUR CLIENTELE 


+ + + Weare pleased to announce that 
on Monday, July 20th, Mr. S. Garnett Goesle 
(Sy Goesle) will be associated with us in an advi- 
sory capacity. He will be in charge of visualization, 
layout and design. His work in this field needs 
no introduction. He is essentially an interpreter 
of ‘Selling in Print’... making advertising more 
readable ... more interesting... more PROFITABLE. 
You may avail yourself of this aid, in planning an 


individual advertisement or a complete campaign. 


+ + + TVPOGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN, Int. 


Another famous selection from literature, excellently made 
by the Detroit Typesetting Company. Light green, black 


+ 305 GAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, MU 4-6364-5-6 


set-up of the first text page is old- Cover (left) and inside page of a small announcement folder by Typographic Craftsmen, Incorporated. 
fashioned, a little confusing. This Light blue and gray, with text type on second page in black. Rich-looking stock has a faint ivory tint 


STEWART -+¢ I MMONS COMPANY WATERLOO 


Leroy Barfuss, of Stewart-‘Simmons Company, Waterloo, Iowa, redesigned the company’s label: old at left, new at right. Black, red, on white 
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A. beautiful Classic Face, now introduced to Australia by 


WALLACE & KNOX 


ADVERTISING and 
2 COMMERCIAL TYPOGRAPHERS 





Egmont, designed by S. H. de Roos, a Dutch artist, was thus strikingly introduced to Australia 
by Wallace & Knox, typographers, Sydney. Cover of 9 by 1214 folder; red, black on white 


such a picture seldom is created by such sim- 
ple methods. The pregram cover for the ama- 
teur press association is more characterful 

although it is subject to some adverse criti- 
cism for a certain lack of clarity. Enlivening 





the page, there is, first of all, the large red 
figures “61” which suggest having been made 
with a single light even stroke of the pen. 
The title, in Eve caps, widely letterspaced, 
appears printed over the figures in black. 


The business world today is demanding letterheads that have a promotional 
value. To those who want letterheads that truly represent their particular lines 
of endeavor we are ready to create designs. Our letterheads and envelopes are 
leaders in the middlewest. The new type faces are found here first—for example 
the type used for display on this blotter is the first showing in Springfield. 











Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, put this blotter together. Dark rose and blue, on white stock. 
It suggests modernity and progress, and it’s sound, even dignified, despite its informality 
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A telephone call to Main 203 will bring Mr. Frye or Mr. Reddick 


“FAYE PRINTING COMPANY 


Lines are squared up, with a great deal of 
space between them; likewise the rules which 
run across and bleed off the page. Lack of 
clarity results from the type being weak in 
relation to those rules and somewhat more 
fancy than readers are accustomed to. There 
is too little space between lines of the main 
group of the title page and too much between 
words in both upper and lower groups. We 
regret that the halftone illustrations are of 
such a coarse screen, also that the finishing 
bearer-line was used. Furthermore, it is to be 
regretted that the delicacy of the type is 
accented by too little impression in printing. 
Some of the face’s distinction is sacrificed 
when details of letters don’t show true. 
James J. Smipi, of Buffalo, Oklahoma.— 
It’s a thrill to have you say you learn some- 
thing new each time you send us something 
to review. Well, if it’s applesauce, even that 
is tasty. The sane modern style of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce letterhead is decidedly com- 
mendable. Featuring it is an inch-wide band 
of solid yellow extending from the top edge, 
laterally about three-fifths from the left side, 
over which there’s a farm scene in line fol- 
lowed by four lines of small sans-serif type 
in black. On the left of the band, the bottom 
of the line, “Harper County,” in line with 
the bottom of the small cut, appears in sans- 
serif capitals; while on the right, also in line, 
“Chamber of Commerce” appears in a smart 
cursive letter. “Oklahoma” is set just below 
the band, the measure being that of the width 
of the band. The fly in the ointment is that 
the four small lines which name the towns in 
the organization, printed over the yellow, are 
so set that spacing between some words is 
too wide, making the composition spotty. Cir- 
cumspect letterspacing, with dots between 
names when two appear on a line would make 
a big improvement, obviating the unsightly 
gaps. The Journal’s envelope is smart and 


A business card with plenty of what it takes! 
Type and ornaments black; ends, dark yellow 


simple. Below the name line in cursive type, 
and extending in from the left edge, there’s 
a one-point rule in the second color, green. 
It runs over to the end of the line, then drops 
down for eighteen points, then extends back 
to the left about half way. In the incomplete 
panel formed, town and state appear. The 
same rule arrangement characterizes the let- 
terhead, which would be better if the green 
were not so dark and also if there were more 
space around the type to avoid crowding. 
Utica Typresertinc Company, Utica, New 
York.—Tell us the worst,” say you? Now, 
really, you know that “Utica Types,” your 
new specimen book, is hot; you couldn’t help 
knowing it when you know how to turn out 
such a book as this. Typography throughout 
is not only of the highest order, and arranged 
to be of real help to every client using it, but 
is composed of the finest and most modern 
faces. Layout punch is secured by rational 
modern arrangement, not by tricks or by any 
bizarre ornament. In fact, one of the charms 
of the work is its simplicity—a quality that’s 





always appreciated by the lay readers that 
advertisers want to influence. But to describe 
the book for other readers. The backs are 
two sheets of heavy, rough cover paper glued 
together, blue outside and orange inside. On 
the front, and near the right-hand side, about 
one-third down, two short lines, “Utica” and 
“Types,” appear in one of the extra-bold 
square-serif faces now in vogue, followed, 
about two-thirds the way down, by the round 
company mark (a monogram). All these are 
stamped in gold leaf. A six-point rule in sil- 
ver connects them and bleeds off top and bot- 
tom. Nice! Effective, too! There’s an orange 
end-leaf of the same stock as the cover lin- 
ing, with similar stock being used for the sec- 
tional title pages which are featured by fine 
tipped-on halftone prints illustrating equip- 
ment: “Linotype,” “Foundry,” and the like. 
The second color on the pages of white stock 
showing type faces and advertising facilities 
is light blue. Finally, the book is “Wire-O” 
bound and, while the method is not univer- 
sally suitable, it has its uses and we believe 
this definitely is one of them. 

Tue Wess Printinc Company, Houston, 
Texas.—Work submitted by you rates high 
in the class of sane modern layout and typog- 
raphy. More printers would be doing such 
work if the modern idea hadn’t started off 
with the handicap of a style which was noth- 
ing more than a formless jumble made up of 
ugly geometrical ornaments and of type not 
only ugly but, in the case of some letters, 
actually puzzling. There is no more connec- 
tion between the so-called modern, but really 
dizzy, layout and typography of around 1928 
and the genuinely smart modern work of 
1936, having form and design, than there is 
between silk and canvas. We particularly like 
the envelope bearing your effective “Service” 
announcement. Set in about an inch from the 
left side and bleeding off the top there’s a 
solid panel in light blue, about two by three 
inches. Copy, set in one of the new condensed 
sans-serif faces, is printed over this panel in 
deep blue, with the exception of one word 
in deep orange. In contrast with the complex 
pseudo-modern work that we discouraged so 
actively about twelve years ago—for doing 
which we were called reactionary by some 
few—it is simple and direct. Though perhaps 
a bit strong as printed from large and bold 
square-serif types, The Southwestern Baker 
letterhead is effective in design of simple 
modern layout and must be rated high. If, in 
order to give a design character and distinc- 
tion, larger type than is customary is decided 
upon, it should be printed in weaker colors 
than are commonly used. By this means you 
achieve punch and character but without the 
effect of the work being too crude. While we 
approve the arrangement of your number ten 
envelope, the rules printed in blue between 
the lines of type are too strong. They stand 
out too much over the type; the reverse of 
that should be the case. Also, they create an 
effect of crowding. 

R. A. Fetrers, of Gypsum, Kansas (Old 
Home State.)—First let us urge you to use 
more of the Kabel series, light and bold, 
apparently the sole up-to-date type you have. 
The best of your submitted work is that in 
which Kabel is used; and it is not simply 
because the style is best and newest but, we 
suspect, because you, like most typographers, 
really feel inspired when working with it. 
Compare the 1935 and 1936 Commencement 
announcements, the latter in light sans, the 
former in the “fussy” old-fashioned shaded 
text face. The former is a more interesting 
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Although circular set-ups are not startlingly new, this one seems to offer novel features. Here 
is “stunt” typography at its best—tricky, yet very definitely doing a first-rate job of selling 


design though the type is weak in relation to 
the rules decoratively used. Perhaps the best 
layout and typography are seen in the title of 
the “Campus Quarantine” folder; here it’s 
simple, with all type flush on the left and 
near that vertical combination border-band 
extending from top to bottom of the page 
near the left-hand edge. Decoration is here a 
bit strong in tone but, segregated, the effect 
is not unpleasing, as it is when varying tones 
are intermingled, so to speak. In idea the 
cover, “School Directory,” is interesting and 
unusual but it could easily be improved by 


en 


being carried out in the same plan. The type 
parts are too widely scattered and there is 
lack of variety in measures essential to inter- 
est, with the vertical rule in the exact center 
laterally and the figures “1935-1936” in the 
vertical center of this rule. Now, set “School 
Directory” a size larger, lengthening also the 
parallel rules underneath which join up at 
the right with the vertical rule. This done, 
the vertical rule will be to the right of cen- 
ter, and the parallel rules at the bottom, 
which bleed off on the right as those above 
do on the left, will be shorter and more in 


WOODEN ACCESSORIES 


to realize the true poetry of 
woods. 


Two facing pages (not a center spread) from a smart little booklet produced for Wichman’s, 
Honolulu jewelers, by the Mercantile Printing Company, Honolulu, Hawaii. Black and white 
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Students in the department of printing at Cass Technical High School, Detroit, recently took 
part in the letterhead-design contest sponsored by the Seaman-Patrick Paper Company of that 
city. High-ranking entries, all characteristic of Cass Tech’s excellent output, are shown above 
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conformity with that small block of type 
underneath. Do this, then raise those figures 
and you'll see a big difference. 

Tue Dvsois Press, Rochester, New York. 
—“Poems That Reach the Heart,” a book by 
Edward Hersey Richards, the New Hamp- 
shire poet, is a brochure worthy even of your 
imprint. Of but sixteen pages, and self-cov- 
ered, the rough eggshell stock of almost cover 
weight gives it desirable bulk. The finish and 
antique tone of this paper create a fine back- 
ground. While we would have handled the 
cover composition differently we must, in all 
fairness to the ideas of another, admit that 
the appearance is decidedly good. Our own 
ideas in regard to this might be too stand- 
ard. The feature is a hand-painted photo, a 
real one, of a beautiful view in the country, 
tipped into a panel. Above it the title appears, 
below it all the other matter, of which there 
is a considerable amount. We would have 
placed the picture a bit lower to allow more 
room for the title above it; would also have 
set the subordinate matter in smaller type to 
give the title more display, through better 
contrast. With a light-toned sans-serif used 
altogether in caps and discreetly letterspaced, 
and with a quiet parallel rule border, the 
effect is nevertheless very attractive—perhaps 
more characterful than if the relative display 
values were more correctly represented by 
sizes of types. Text pages, a poem to each, 
are also attractive, the same sans-serif in 
upper and lower case being used. Decorative 
initials, we believe, are a bit too obstreperous. 

THe Hoxranp Press, INcorporatep, Chi- 
cago.—We agree with the title of that most 
unusual brochure of yours: “We Did a Good 
Job.” It refers, of course, to past printing 
orders turned out by your organization, as 
your copy explains; but it just as truly ap- 
plies to the fine brochure itself. First, those 
impressive covers (9 by 12) of blue suede 
paper, with their outside covers of isinglass. 
The design on the front—embodyings the title 
and the company’s Dutch-girl trade-mark— 
is printed in silver. It’s plain, but very effec- 
tive, with the blue “Plastic” binding adding 
a smooth touch. End papers are of blue 
antique cover stock, very rich-looking with 
their repeated patterns of monogram and 
trade-mark, printed in black, silver, and pea- 
cock blue. The text pages themselves are no 
less lavish, although the effect is somehow 
clear-cut and modern. The novelty stock has 
a faintly greenish cast, and is intershot with 
colored threads. Right-hand pages contain 
the text, in a smart sans-serif type; the left- 
hand pages serve as backgrounds for half- 
tone reproductions of various members of 
the firm, a single reproduction—on a sheet 
considerably smaller than the text pages— 
being bound into the book at every two-page 
opening. A wide vertical silver-color band 
bleeds off the right-hand pages, over which 
narrower bands of blue, black, and red have 
been printed. Each left-hand page contains a 
horizontal band of silver near the bottom, 
beneath which is the monogram (HP) in a 
silver square, and circular decoration in a 
square of red. Toward the end, a return post 
card has been tipped-in. The entire job has 
such a pronounced personality of its own 
that it is bound to cause comment. Some will 
like it very much; others will sniff, as decora- 
tion and colors cause inner pages to border 
on the bizarre. It’s our opinion, however, that 
plenty of applause for originality and con- 
sistency should be given to the designer of 
the piece, A. D. Weinthrop, creative director 
of The Holland Press. 
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Questions pertaining to various problems 
of proofreaders are here solicited for con- 
sideration in The Proofroom department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 





THE PROOFROOM 





y Edward N. Teall 








News: Is It or Are They? 


In THe Intanp Printer for December, 
1935, under “New Books,” I found this sen- 
tence: “In this department appear news of 
technical books of value and service to the 
printing industry.” Do you really think news 
are? I don’t see it so.—Idaho. 

No, they are not; it is. ““News’” is, of 
course, plural in form, meaning “new 
things,” new items of information. But 
the word is commonly accepted as a sin- 
gular; and the news “is” good or bad. 
In editing, Tut INLAND PRINTER mixes 
courage and frankness with its ink, and 
I am quite sure Mr. Frazier will stand 
for me acknowledging that this time the 
good old magazine slipped a little. 


Grammar on Bill of Fare 
Is this advertisement worded okay? 





Are You Going to Have a Party? 

Have Blank’s Delicatessen Serve It. 

Any size platter artistically arrayed. 

Sausage from Milwaukee—Every kind of 
cheese. 

Home-baked ham and tongue. 











Is the wording correct—can it be called 
gramatically okay? Is “arrayed” a good 
word to use here in this particular connec- 
tion ?—Indiana. 

Grammatically, I see no fault at all 
in this stuff. It is perfectly good adver- 
tising English. In fact, like much adver- 
tising, it is almost completely outside 
the field of grammar, free of syntactic 
restraint—because in trying to say a lot 
in small space (at ad rates) we omit con- 
nectives and even verbs, and also let the 
reader put the words together for him- 
self, to get the idea. 

As to “arrayed,” it is used in a way 
not touched on in the dictionary’s defini- 
tion—but one not to be misunderstood, 
and, to my way of thinking, not merely 
clear but rather artistic. The things on 
the platter are arrayed temptingly; to 
switch to a word like “served” or per- 
haps “arranged” would be brutal. 

There might be some criticism of the 
expression “serve a party,” but I cer- 
tainly think the ad is very well worded 
for its purpose. Such criticism could be 
warded off, if necessary, by saying this: 
“Have Blank’s serve the luncheon” or 


supper; but I would call that, in high- 
brow language, “‘a work of supereroga- 
tion.” Let’s be practical! 


Mixed Antecedents 


I call your attention to the enclosed folder. 
Note particularly the lost antecedents in the 
second paragraph. The job came to me for 
reading, but when I wanted to rewrite the 
copy I was told I was too fussy. This may 
give your readers a laugh, if you care to pass 
it on to them.—Oregon. 


The first paragraph refers to “every 
product” of the company. The second 
says, “This endorsement is made for its 
purity, its benefit to your health, and 
produced by the most sanitary condi- 
tions.” Deuces wild! 

Of course, that sentence simply isn’t 
grammatical at all. There is no antece- 
dent for “‘its,’ and also there is no sub- 
ject for “produced.” 


Error Reproduced 


In a letterhead in your January number, 
in “Specimen Review,” I observe the spelling 
“acquarium.” I have looked in several dic- 
tionaries, but fail to find any spelling but 
“aquarium.” Is “acquarium” a typographical 
error, a new way of spelling the word, or 
the fanciful idea of a local society? 

My husband is a subscriber to Toe INLAND 
Printer, but I read it as much as he does. 
We have saved all issues, and use them for 
reference many times. I enjoy ‘“Proofroom” 
very much indeed.—Pennsylvania. 


In mechanical reproductions of speci- 
mens sent in for review, errors go along 
with the rest. “Acquarium” is simply a 
wrong spelling. It was “copy.” 


Two Ardent Readers, Hurrah! 


The foreman of the job department and 
myself as proofreader don’t seem able to get 
together on the proper way to print “en 
route.” I maintain it is two words, and he 
insists it is one. It would be a great relief to 
me if this controversy could be settled once 
and for all. If I am wrong I am willing to 
change my mind on this. 

Will you please answer this, as he is an 
ardent reader of THe INLAND Printer, and 
and so am I, and it might make an enduring 
impression on us if we saw your answer in 
print.— Washington. 


Well, I’m sorry to say I simply do not 
know any reason that could be given for 
writing or printing “enroute,” so as far 
as I’m concerned there isn’t any joy of 
argument to be had. 


The Little Red Notebook 


It seems some one has to call upon you, 
every now and then, for another batch of 
those interesting, enlightening, also helpful, 
notes you make of things seen in reading— 
the curiosities of language, quirks of idiom, 
points of grammar, punctuation, and com- 
pounding, such as are dear to the heart of 
every proofreader. As we have not had one 
of these treats for some time, I now rise to 
say “Please.”—Tennessee. 

The request comes at an inopportune 
moment, for I have only a few notes at 
hand. However, “we strive to please,” 
and here they are as in hand: 

Railroad station advertising bulletin 
board: “Our greatly reduced round trip 
week-end excursion fares.” I jotted this 
down as an example of the way we pile 
up words, without syntax, and make the 
meaning clear. You start off with fares. 
They are excursion fares and they are 
round-trip fares. They are offered spe- 
cially for week-end journeys. They are 
reduced, greatly. And we say all this in 
a string of words, without a verb, with- 
out connectives, without punctuation. 
They catch the eye of the by-passer, and 
register in his mind. 

Then, here’s one from a “colyume”: 
“He had encountered a big black snake.” 
There is nothing to indicate whether it 
was a blacksnake or not. Some other kind 
of a snake might be big and black. Of 
course, if the writer meant us to think of 
a snake that was both big and black, he 
should have written “a big, black snake.” 
And if he meant the snake was a black- 
snake, he should have written it in that 
way. Few of us, alas, write so carefully 
and with such consistency of style that 
any reader can tell with certainty just 
what we do mean in tight places. What 
we do mean isn’t always clear, perhaps, 
even to ourselves! 

In the third and last place, there’s this 
headline from the Editor and Publisher: 
“Want Ad-Minded Weekly.” What that 
“says” is simply that some persons want 
a new weekly which will be “ad-minded.” 
What it meant to say is that they want 
a weekly which shall be minded of want- 
ads, want-ad-minded. It is easy to accuse 
a commentor of quibbling or fussiness, 
but the fact is, a hyphen omitted, or one 
wrongly placed, wrecks the meaning. 








Print-Shop Idiom 

Please advise the proper use of the words 
“leaded” and “lead,” as pertaining to the 
spacing of type matter. 

Are these expressions correct?: “Set 16 
picas wide single column double leaded,” 
“Set 28 picas wide double lead.” My impres- 
sion of their proper use is that they are 
print-shop idioms.—Tennessee. 

That’s a good way to see it; a better 
way than to insist on grammatical con- 
struction in such matters. In most shops 
the order would be, “‘16 picas s. col. ld.,” 
“28 picas, dbl led.” Probably all punc- 
tuation would be omitted. 

In running text you would say “the 
matter was double-leaded,’ which sim- 
ply means “doubly leaded.” Or, “Dou- 
ble-lead this matter, please.” 

The wording of instructions to the 
operator could be argued about, more 
entertainingly than profitably. The con- 
struction could be analyzed grammati- 
cally or accepted as idiomatic, outside 
the pale of grammatical rules and deter- 
mined by common practice. 

The simple fact is, this is nothing to 
get excited about, and either way is okay 
on shop orders. There is no chance of 
the instructions being misunderstood. 


Spacing in Abbreviations 


On page 48 of the June issue, you prefer 
the spacing between the college degrees, as 
“Ph. D.,” et cetera. Why did you not use it 
on page 83 of the same issue in that para- 
graph, “Denies Nash Deal”?—WNebraska. 

It is very greatly to the credit of THE 
INLAND Printer that it permits me to 
conduct Proofroom with a free hand, and 
even where my rulings conflict with its 
own practice. What you read in Proof- 
room is what the department’s conductor 
thinks, not something the editor of the 
publication dictates to him. 

What I said was, “I see no more reason 
for writing ‘Ph.D’ than for writing “doc- 
torofphilosophy,” and I still feel just 
the same way about it. 


Solid Form Better 
Would you make it “hand-written copy,” 


or “handwritten” ?—Michigan. 


“Handwritten” would be my style. 


An Artificial Problem 


Should one abbreviate “junior” in naming 
a school, such as “The Arsenal Jr. High 
School”? Most of our copy is received with 
this word abbreviated. I caution my printing 
students to spell the word out. Ofttimes “the 
powers” want it abbreviated. As this changes 
our style, I do not like to do this. I’d like to 
tell them they are wrong in abbreviating. 
May I do so?—Pennsylvania. 


I should say you not only might but 
should—and “‘in no uncertain terms.” A 
school board or faculty member ought to 
school himself in these matters, but few 
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do. Many of them assume a know-it-all 
attitude, with mighty little to back it. 
This, as they say, is to be deplored. 

“Junior” is abbreviated in a person’s 
name, as “John Smith, Jr.” But in the 
name of a school, we have something else 
again. The “Junior” does not belong 
with the name, as “Arsenal,” but with 
the following words, “High School.” It 
is a junior high school that is being 
spoken of, and there is no reason why 
“Junior” should be abbreviated. 

Even these same academic know-it-alls 
would not write “the jr. members of the 
society,” “a jr. in college,” “he is my 
jr. in the service.” Would they? 





Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


It’s time designers of certain 
bizarre types did an about face. 


The pressman who refuses to 
buckle down to work is often 
asked to toss up his job. 


The successful printer is the 
one who sharpens up his wits 
when business becomes dull. 


It’s part of a minstrel man’s 
job to know all about black- 
face and part of a comp’s job 
to know all about white space. 


In order to keep type on its 
feet a stoneman must be on 
his toes all the time. 


Knowing just how to lock 
up quoins properly is the key 
to many imposition problems. 


To turn out a good electro 
it is necessary to have shoul- 
der-to-shoulder coéperation— 
between moulder and finisher. 


When a cub reporter has his 
best copy killed, he feels like 
doing a little murdering him- 
self, forsooth. 


It takes brain and brawn for 
a pressman to produce a state- 
ment, but a windy salesman 
can produce one with no more 
than plain hot air. 


To run a printshop nowadays 

Requires financial tricks— 

You almost have to put two 
and two 

Together and make it six! 
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Thrusting of Hands 


Though but a mere copywriter, I venture 
to disagree with your comments in regard to 
the use of “in” and “into,” in the June num- 
ber of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

The sentence in question, “A young man 
with his hands thrust in his pockets,” clearly 
describes the position of the hands. “In” is 
correctly used, since “in” implies a contin- 
uance in the same place, while “into” implies 
a change of place, and there is nothing in the 
sentence that implies this. 

“He thrust his hands into his pockets”—it 
would be correct, but in the case in question 
the thrusting had already been done before 
he came into the sentence.—New Jersey. 

Well, frankly, this is an example, an 
extraordinary example, of bad reasoning 
from good premisses (yes, I spell it 
with all those “‘s’’-es in it). 

The “in” simply does not, in the given 
sentence, apply to the fact that the hands 
were in those pockets after having been 
thrust into them. 

He had thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, he was a young man with his hands 
thrust into the pockets. The whole impli- 
cation of the statement is that there had 
been “a change of place,” regarding the 
hands of the person in question. 

You would say “‘the young man had his 
hands clenched in his pockets,” but you 
must say he had them “thrust into his 
pockets.” Note that the essential, fun- 
damental, unchangeable meaning of 
“thrust” is that of a change of place. 

“Clenched,” in the sentence above, is a 
straight adjective ; the nature of “thrust” 
in the original sentence is that of a par- 
ticiple retaining vividly its implication 
of action—in this instance, the move- 
ment causing a change of place. 

Certainly a “mere copywriter” has a 
right to present his ideas frankly and 
freely and with no apologetic note. But 
in this instance our friend is 100 per cent 
wrong in his reasoning. We much appre- 
ciate his interest ; we can’t use his logic. 


Mixed Hyphens 


I was a bit surprised to find “mis-spell” 
with a hyphen in the Webster dictionary, as 
I had always written it “misspell.” Which 
way do you like?—Minnesota. 

Without the hyphen, of course—which 
is the way Webster orders. This querist 
has made the mistake that many Web- 
ster consultants made in using the old 
book. They don’t distinguish between the 
light-face hyphen used to indicate divi- 
sion into syllables and the heavy (black) 
hyphen used in compounding. 

Looking a bit further down the page, 
the querist would have seen the same 
light-face hyphen in “mistake.” 

In the new Webster a different device 
is used, making it easy to tell whether 
the hyphen is a “real” one or just a syl- 
lable-marker. Thus we progress. 
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PRINTING AROUND 


THE WORLD 





Printing on Russian Icebreakers 


@ The two remarkable Russian Icebreakers 
“Krassin” and “Yermak” are being equipped 
with print shops to provide the people living 
along the Chukotsk, Bering, and Kara Seas 
with newspapers, to be published in Nenets, 
Yakut, and Chuckchi languages. It is said 
that no newspapers have ever appeared in 
these languages before. Thus these reindeer 
lands along the great Russian rivers will be 
kept in touch with world events and develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union for the first time 
in Russian history. 


International Type Book 


@ Famed International Society for Type and 
Book Sciences decided at its annual conven- 
tion in the old university town of Tuebingen 
to publish a “Specimen Book of Types of the 
World.” This volume, according to plans, 
will give quick and accurate information of 
all type systems on earth. Some of the most 
capable international authorities on type are 
coéperating in this great effort to produce a 
scientifically perfect job. The types will be 
reproduced by means of the best reproduc- 
tive processes of our time. 


Dishonest Competition 


@ Upon the invitation from the Belgian Gov- 
ernment a rather interesting congress was 
recently shaped up in Brussels by the Inter- 
national League Against Dishonest Competi- 
tion. Some interesting proposals were then 
made to eliminate “cut-throat” price quota- 
tions by the manufacturers or merchants of 
different countries. The questions of adver- 
tising commissions and of price reductions 
were also discussed and some definite pro- 
posals among the delegations from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are be- 
ing worked out for submission to the heads 
of their respective governments. 


Swiss Printing Exposition 

e A large international exposition of print- 
ing was attended during the early summer in 
Basel, Switzerland. Printing machinery and 
products were exhibited by England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Russia, and Switzerland. 
Expansive demonstrations of papermaking, 
typecasting, inkmaking, and detailed demon- 
strations of letterpress, offset, and rotagra- 
vure printing gave the average visitor a fine 
inside view of the progress being made in the 
modern printing industry. In a second section 
of the exposition complete production units 
were methodically demonstrated. Here all the 
latest four-color processes were shown, from 
beginning camera procedure to the finished 


press sheet; the making of a complete daily 
newspaper, from the start of the editor’s job 
down to the finished copy; and the making of 
books from the manuscript to the completed 
bound volume, ready for retail disposal. 


Vienna Rich in Printers 


@ The Master Printers’ Federation of Aus- 
tria has again published a splendid year book 
containing the many trade regulations and 
the progressive rules about apprenticeship 
training and trade examinations of journey- 
men. Among a complete list of 831 Austrian 
printing establishments it is found that 526 
(63 per cent) are located in Vienna. 


Bankrupt Danish Printers 


@ A sad report comes from Denmark: The 
old firm of H. H. Thieleske, Copenhagen, 
founded in 1770, a financially sound and 
modern printing house with over fifty type- 
setting machines, has had to close its doors. 
In the economic and literary life of Denmark 
the House of Thieleske was no small factor 
during the one hundred and sixty-six years 
of its existence. Yet, it is said, too much Gov- 
ernment interference, plus the competition 
of the Government printing plants which 
took a big volume of business away from this 
large firm, plus heavy taxation were more 
than the organization cculd stand. Result: 
final shut-down. 


English Circulation Figures 


@ The following are the latest daily circula- 
tion figures of some of the leading London 
newspapers: 

Daily Express 

Daily Herald 

Daily News 

News Chronicle 

Daily Telegram 

Evening Standard 


Printing in Jugoslavia 

@ The governor of Jugoslavia is planning the 
construction of a new governmental printing 
office at the cost of thirty-two million Dinars. 


Printing in Finland 

@ The Master Printers of Finland are pub- 
lishing the following interesting figures about 
their industry: In 1984 about 5,069 people 
were employed in the graphic arts, produc- 
ing a business of 244,544,200 Marks, and 
using 88,560,100 Marks worth of raw mate- 
rials. Some twenty-five printing concerns in 
Finland are privately owned, there are 165 
corporations and the Government is running 
four plants in competition with other estab- 
lishments of the same nature. 


Progress in Roumania 


e@ A new law is being worked out by the 
Roumanian Cabinet according to which every 
employe in the printing establishments must 
secure a thorough trade education before he 
receives a card as Craftsman to enable him 
to enter the printing business. This law treats 
also all questions of supplementary training 
for apprentices and journeymen after they 
enter the trade. 


Trade School of Packaging 


@ The tendency of the printing industry to 
take over the manufacture of printed pack- 
agings is evidenced by the establishing of a 
new German school for training in package 
and carton technique. Students admitted are 
required to have at least three years of prac- 
tical experience in printing and packaging. 
The additional training: given here prepares 
them for positions as factory superintendents 
and executives. The school not only gives the 
necessary technical instruction regarding all 
materials and methods, but also offers practi- 
cal laboratory training and has all the latest 
modern machinery necessary to demonstrate 
present-day package manufacture. A lot of 
emphasis is also laid on a thorough course in 
cost finding and factory management. 


New Ink-Distribution Patent 


@ International patents were taken out by 
Alfred Schlesinger, director of the Progress 
Machinery Company, Limited, on a modern 
invention for ink distribution. The principal 
feature of this new invention consists of the 
locating of two additional special ink rollers 
between the ink-fountain roller and the dis- 
tributing rollers. These two special distribut- 
ing rollers warm the ink to such a degree 
that the ink becomes more fluid and conse- 
quently permits the use of strong and direct 
colors without any other process needed for 
thinning the ink. It is pointed out that this 
not only means time saving for ‘the pressman 
and the elimination of difficult ink mixing, 
but that it also opens the way for the stand- 
ardization of three- and four-color inks. 


Grateful Pupils 

e@ The unemployed compositors and printers 
of Bremen, Germany, have issued a rather 
unusual publication in which is testimony to 
the splendid training and to the new ideas 
afforded them in the training courses offered 
by the city’s unemployment bureau. 


Printing Trade Protection 

e@ A strong movement is under way in Italy 
to regulate by law the sales limitation of old 
printing machines and the reduction of print- 
ing permits for newly organized firms. 
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Foreign Language Manual 


As a reference book, many printers 
might find much of value in the ““Man- 
ual of Foreign Languages” produced by 
the United States Government Printing 
Office. The author, George F. von Oster- 
mann, acknowledges in his preface the 
interest and enthusiastic support given 
to him in the production of the work by 
Augustus E. Giegengack, United States 
Public Printer. The book, so the author 
states, is intended, not as a text book but 
as a guide, containing only elementary 
rules and examples. About ninety lan- 
guages are treated in the 348 pages, the 
page size being 6 by 9 inches. 

A chart labeled “a suggested linguistic 
tree” as a frontispiece, shows the tree 
trunk as the earliest speech, the first 
branch of one side as the Semitic lan- 
guages and on the other “sporadic” lan- 
guages, including the North Asiatic, the 
Chinese, and the South African. The 
upper branches represent the languages 
that have been developed from the Aryan 
source. The table of contents indicates 
the scope of the work in its treatment of 
the world’s dead and living languages, 
starting with Acholi, that odd language 
belonging to a group of tribes in the 
Uganda and a small portion of southern 
Sudan, to the Zufii language belonging 
to a tribe of Indians in western New 
Mexico, and the Zulu-Kafir language— 
belonging to a tribe in southeast Africa. 
In between are references to and speci- 
mens of alphabets of more languages 
than most printers and others ever have 
dreamed were in printed form. The book 
is obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Decuments, Washington, D. C. The 
price is listed as $1.25. 


On Dividing Words 

Correct division of words is one sub- 
ject that every person doing any kind of 
typesetting should master. Nothing is so 
annoying to a sensitive reader as to be 
obliged to carry over, mentally, from one 
line to the next one, improperly divided 
words. Such things do happen, not only 
in the typesetting of the country. weekly 
newspapers but also in some city dailies 
and also in job work. “Divide the Word 
Correctly” is a handbook, designed for 
the hands and eyes of typesetters and 
proofreaders. It contains information of 
value to them and is convenient in size, 
and well arranged in form, so that both 
the spelling and proper division of any 
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one of 10,000 words in common use in 
the English language may quickly and 
easily be ascertained. You'll note that 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
has been used as the principal authority 
for the spelling and syllabication of the 
words listed. 

“Divide the Word Correctly” by M. 
J. Haessly, publisher, a new ninety-six- 
page book, 414 by 6% inches in size, is 
leather bound, and is obtainable from 
the book department of this publication 
for $1.50, postpaid. 


A Missionary Printer 


In these days of cushioned ease and 
modern conveniences it is invigorating to 
hark back to pioneer days with a book 
such as “Cherokee Messenger” and get 
glimpses of the life of men and women 
who traveled from East to West, trans- 
planting, under adverse conditions, the 
rugged civilization of their former sur- 
roundings to new secluded communities. 
The book of 348 pages is one of twelve 
by the University of Oklahoma in a fine 
series concerning the civilization of the 
American Indians, and is one of the two 
books (the other one being “Oklahoma 
Imprints”) commemorating the centen- 
nial of printing and publishing in Okla- 
homa in October of last year. 

“Cherokee Messenger” is primarily a 
history of a courageous, self-sacrificing 
missionary and his wife, who left New 
England to reside among the Cherokee 
Indians. In their teaching and preaching 
they were obliged to develop the means 
of communication by means of writing 
and printing. Men and women engaged 
in the graphic arts will find much stimu- 
lating and thrilling reading in the story 
of the development of the written and 
printed Cherokee language; the difficul- 
ties of operating a printing press in the 
wild, almost inaccessible Indian country, 
back in 1828; the troubles of obtaining, 
maintaining—and holding—any capable 
printers, and of getting supplies for the 
printing plant. 

It was an impressive matter to the 
Cherokees that the white man “wrote his 
history in books, instead of relying on 
the book of his own mind.” They learned 
to read the literature printed under the 
direction of the pioneer missionary, one 
Samuel Austin Worcester, and they all 
were influenced for good thereby. ‘“‘Cher- 
okee Messenger” furnishes evidence that 
wherever pioneer printing plants were 


established and maintained, a religious 
zeal and enterprise had much to do with 
the work of development. 

“Cherokee Messenger” is by Althea 
Bass—an excellently written and well 
printed book, of absorbing interest to 
persons liking stories of adventure and 
enterprise. It is a “Wild West” story 
that is “different” and may be had for 
$3.00, postpaid, from the book depart- 
ment of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Modern Bookbinding 


The fifth of the J. M. Dent Memorial 
Lectures has recently been published 
under the title, “Modern Bookbinding: 
a Survey and a Prospect.” The author, 
Douglas Leighton, is a member of a 
well known family of British bookbind- 
ers. He reviews briefly, but accurately 
and interestingly, the major changes 
that have been introduced into book- 
binding practice since 1825. His com- 
ments on the effects of the use of the 
newer machines and materials are frank 
and stimulating; he points out both the 
benefits and disadvantages of the mod- 
ern technique. His plea for the con- 
tinued production of well designed and 
durable bindings is timely. Copies of 
this book—size 334 by 6 inches; sixty- 
four pages—may be secured from THE 
Intanp Printer’s book department at 
75c, postpaid. 


American Printing History 


Scholars, booklovers, and craftsmen 
have long awaited the publication of a 
comprehensive history of printing in the 
United States. Sixty years have elapsed 
since the fine revision of Isaiah Thomas’ 
justly famous work—volumes that gave 
their author a prominent place in the 
annals of North American printing. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, whose name 
is well known to readers of Tue INLAND 
Printer, has for years been untiring in 
his search for reliable sources of Amer- 
ican printing history, and the list of his 
smaller contributions to scholarship is 
already very long. Now comes the first 
volume of his magnum opus, “A History 
of Printing in the United States,” which 
in reality is to be Volume II of the first 
modern work of scholarship covering 
this broad subject. One need not be a 
prophet to realize that, if Mr. McMur- 
trie fulfils his promise to complete the 
remaining three volumes of this series, 
his name will deservedly be linked with 
that of the pioneer printer and printing 
historian of Worcester. 

In his initial volume, the author sur- 
veys pioneer printing in the present 
Middle and South Atlantic States, devot- 
ing one or more chapters each to New 
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York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, Georgia, and the 
District of Columbia. He narrates the 
establishment and development of the 
earliest presses in each state, arranging 
the material chronologically by cities 
and towns. The record is carefully docu- 
mented with many references to primary 
sources and to the writings of such his- 
torians as Thomas, Wroth, Brigham, 
Eames, and many others. 
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sides! We are not surprised to find that 
many of the printers of the colonial, rev- 
olutionary, and post-revolutionary peri- 
ods were literally “journeymen,” men 
who were often on the move from scenes 
of disaster to Utopias. 

American printers who are proud of 
their profession and its history will want 
to own, or at least examine, the first of 
the volumes of Mr. McMurtrie’s notable 
historical series. Volume I] is set in lino- 
type Garamond with attractive headings 


“A History of Printing in the United States,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie—first of four volumes 


Although the narrative is often bur- 
dened with numerous dates and names 
of persons and of places—appropriate 
to historical scholarship—it frequently 
takes on a more human aspect, as when 
the author depicts the lives of notable 
individuals such as Benjamin Franklin, 
John Peter Zenger, William Parks, and 
William Goddard. The first-named of 
these is still “The Many-Sided Benja- 
min Franklin,” amazing in the range of 
his interests even in the wide field of the 
graphic-arts industries. Printing families 
like the Bradfords, Sauers, and Greens 
fill many pages with their achievements, 
and we observe an occasional woman— 
usually the widow of a printer—manag- 
ing a colonial printing plant. 

The record—in the main—is one of 
lively activity and courageous battling 
with problems and difficulties such as 
scarcity of paper and other materials, 
slow transportation, lack of competent 
craftsmen, disastrous fires, keen compe- 
tition, inadequate financial support, and 
political oppression, and—worst of all 
—war. The lot of the printer and pub- 
lisher during the stormy years of the 
American Revolution was a most unen- 
viable one; neutrality was impossible for 
any length of time, and woe to the plant 
owner who made the wrong choice of 


and title page; more than seventy illus- 
trations of the pages of early American 
printing are reproduced in keeping with 
the typography. 

This well printed 63g by 10 volume 
sells for $6.00 a copy; it may be ordered 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND Printer. If the entire set of 
four volumes is subscribed for, the price 
will be $20 a set, and the purchaser may 
pay for one volume at a time. 


Camera Journalism 

There is a certain timeliness about the 
appearance in book form just now of 
“Camera Journalism with the Miniature 
Camera.” Every phase of camera work 
as carried on by the large newspapers is 
reviewed briefly in the opening chapters, 
but the major part of the book deals with 
the usefulness of a camera as a means of 
supplementing the work of writers for 
smaller newspapers, and for free-lance 
writers and photographers who may find 
better markets for their offerings of text 
matter and photographs. There’s also a 
helpful chapter on “The Technique of 
Production.” “Camera Journalism” by 
George W. Hesse, sixty-eight pages, 5 by 
7 inches, may be obtained from the book 
department of Tue INLAND Printer for 
seventy-five cents, postpaid. 


Printing Year Book 


Interesting specimens of printing and 
reports of meaty craft lectures are pre- 
sented in the “Fourteenth Year Book of 
the London School of Printing and Kin- 
dred Trades,” which has come to delight 
the many American friends of the “larg- 
est mono-technical school of its kind in 
the world.” 

The foreword of the 1935-36 annual 
explains some of the conditions under 
which the L. S. P. students produce spec- 
imens of printing, and it calls attention 
to the new curricular emphasis upon the 
applications of physics, chemistry, and 
mechanics to printing. 

The student examples of composition 
are arranged under the following heads: 
intertype and linotype, monotype, dis- 
play advertisements, newspaper typog- 
raphy, and pencil layouts of advertising 
matter. As usual, a very high commercial 
standard of craftsmanship is attained in 
layout and typesetting. The excessive 
use of swash italic caps on early pages 
in the book is perhaps the most jarring 
note in the typography of the volume. 

The monochrome and four-color half- 
tone reproductions of work produced by 
Brangwyn and other artists and of strik- 
ing photographs testify to the technical 
competence of the teaching staff. In the 
lithographic section, the reproductions 
of water-color drawings, etchings, and 
black-and-white pen and pencil drawings 
have been well executed. 

Administrators of leading American 
printing schools would do well to con- 
sider the new implications of the section 
entitled “Science for Printers,” with its 
eight photomicrographs of cross sections 
of paper with ink films obtained by vari- 
ous printing processes. Has not the time 
arrived when our educators in the various 
graphic arts fields can give science and 
its applications a place in school pro- 
grams comparable to those occupied by 
the artistic, commercial, and mechanical 
phases of printing? 

The supplement devoted to the craft 
lectures delivered at the school during 
1935-36 follows a twenty-page section 
allotted to eulogies of the school by its 
friends. The lectures are well composed 
in twelve-point linotype Venezia. Team- 
work between all departments, technical 
education, production analysis in print- 
ing, the manufacture and use of rollers, 
showcard production, and the warping 
of book covers are the subjects of the 
lectures, all of which are reported in full 
together with the discussions that fol- 
lowed the formal addresses. 

Principal Riddell and his co-workers 
are to be congratulated upon the produc- 
tion of another well printed annual. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





It Happened Backstage 

@ Alois Senefelder, a stage-hand at a Munich 
theater, in 1835, one night after a perform- 
ance of “Don Juan,” entered a little room 
off stage to stamp the theater tickets for the 
next day. He carried a polished whetstone 
for his razor, a ticket stamp inked with 
printer’s ink, and his weekly pay check. He 
had scarcely placed these articles on the 
table when a gust of wind swept the check 
up into the air and let it drop in a basin 
filled with water. 

Senefelder recovered the check, dried it 
the best he could and to make sure it would 
not be blown away again, weighted it with 
the whetstone. Curiously enough when later 
he entered the room and placed the stamp, 
check, and stone on the table, inadvertently 
the stamp had been placed on the stone, and 
a few minutes later the inked-side of the 
stone had been turned down on the wet 
check. Returning to this room the next morn- 
ing he was surprised to find the letters of 
the stamp printed with remarkable accuracy 
on the damp paper. The thought struck him 
that he might print music in a similar way 
and he began the experiments that led to 
printing from stone—lithography. 


A Quantity Paper Buyer 

@ The United States Government Printing 
Office has recently purchased approximately 
20,000 tons of paper of different kinds and 
grades for around a total of $2,500,000. It 
required 174 contracts and twenty-one of 
fifty bidders were successful in receiving 
awards. The largest lot was for 4,420 tons of 
sulphite papers. For postal cards, 2,650 tons 
were required for which the Government is 
to pay $242,000. 


Big Papermaking Machines 

@ The reader who feels “dimension-minded” 
might place these figures alongside those of 
the Queen Mary: The largest papermaking 
machine is 500 feet long, weighs 2,000 tons, 
runs a sheet of news-print full 25 feet wide 
through a series of press rolls and over doz- 
ens of dryers, through a more than 100-ton 
calender stack on to a non-stop reel at a 
speed exceeding, at times, 1,000 feet a min- 
ute. Two hundred tons of paper or more 
every 24 hours is said to be the capacity. 


Three-Color Dyeing Process 


e@ At a recent assembly of the technical 
branch of the Paper Makers Association of 
Great Britain, A. H. Rutt, in an interesting 
paper on “My Experience in the Dyeing of 
Paper,” said: “I conceived the idea that if 
it is possible for a printer to print almost any 
color by the three-color process, why should 
it not be possible for a papermaker to dye 
his paper any color by using three primary 
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colors?” Going into the matter more closely, 
he decided on three dyes—colors which give 
bright results and also contain the properties 
desired. Standard solutions of these were 
made up in the strength of one gramme to 
250 centimeters of distilled water. Various 
amounts of these three solutions were com- 
bined in a beaker glass. Pieces of duplicat- 
ing paper were dipped into these mixtures 
and allowed to dry. “I was amazed at the 
variety of colors I could obtain. With a little 
practice we found we could match practi- 
cally any color desired. We have evolved a 
formula and have discovered many advan- 
tages gained in the use of the three-color 
process of dyeing paper.” The dyes are 
standard products of dye firms and the proc- 
ess is now being used in limited production 
for certain commercial purposes. 


Printed Matter by Air Express 


e Advertising and printed matter, electro- 
types and matrices made up 24.5 per cent 
of the entire shipments of air express in 
1935, being an increase of 4.5 per cent over 
1934. News photographs made up 8.2 per 
cent, having fallen off from 1934 because of 
the telephoto machines. News and racing 
papers increased from 5 per cent in 1934 


to 5.8 per cent in 1935. Graphic arts prod- 


ucts, it is said, constitute the largest bulk 
of the air express. 


Making Movie Titles 


@ Gordon Jennings in charge of Paramount 
Studio’s “titles” explains that all titles seen 
in the body of a picture are first set on an 
intertype, locked in a chase heated with an 
electric plate, and placed in a platen press 
which prints the hot form on black mat board 
through a white foil, yielding white glazed 
letters embedded in the black card, which is 
then placed before the “still” camera for rec- 
ord on the film. 


Talking Books Soon to Appear 


e@ In an address before the International 
Congress of Book Publishers recently held in 
London, Geoffrey Faber said that the “talk- 
ing book” is on the way. It will appear as a 
little bundle of paper tape and will be sold 
for use on a special type of gramophone. 
Talking novelties of this type—based on a 
single sentence or phrase—have already been 
seen on the market. 


Book Publishers Visit King 


@ For the first time in forty years the book 
publishers of the world met in London, in 
congress at Stationers’ Hall in June. And 
the International Commission, the governing 
body of the Congress, was received by King 
Edward VIII at Buckingham Palace. 


Handling Paper Rolls 


@ The increased use of rolls of paper, par- 
ticularly in the medium and large printing 
plants, has caused the Minnesota and Onta- 
rio Paper Company to publish suggestions 
for handling paper rolls to avoid damage to 
them. If the rolls must be tipped from an 
upright to a horizontal position, the wood 
plugs in the cores should not be removed. A 
steel bar slightly less than an inch in diam- 
eter should be passed through the hole in 
the plug for a distance of at least two feet 
and with the free end extending up from the 
end of the roll sufficiently to give adequate 
leverage for pulling the roll over. The roll 
should not be permitted to stand on its edge 
nor twisted while in oblique position while 
being tipped over. Rolls should not be let 
drop from a standing to a horizontal posi- 
tion on any bare floor. The fall should be 
broken by an old mattress. Rolls lying flat 
on the floor should not be turned by bars 
but rolled up onto a narrow pad built of 
paper or well smoothed and rounded hard- 
wood. Such a pad makes a splendid pivot 
on which to turn the roll. 


The Radio Newspaper?! 


@ The Federal Radio Commission now has 
granted licenses to two newspaper groups to 
experiment with facsimile transmission of 
newspapers or other printed matter which 
will be transcribed on paper by a recording 
device attached either to a special radio 
receiving set or to a regular all-wave receiv- 
ing set in the home of the hearer—or reader. 
Ooof! This looks as though radio really is 
going after printing! 


New Bleaching News Ink 


e A professor of the Charlottenburg Tech- 
nical School, Germany, is reported to have 
invented a newspaper ink which easily can 
be bleached preparatory to converting old 
newspapers into paper stock. Practical tests 
have proved the method to be satisfactory. 
Here’s another opportunity for American 
paper and ink manufacturers to do some 
coéperative work. 


Typographic Colophons 


@ Word comes from Australia that a revival 
of bookreaders’ interest in well printed books 
has led some publishers to revive the colo- 
phon, that paragraph of typographic infor- 
mation at the end of the book which gives 
the name and size of the type that the book 
is set in, credit for the designing of the vol- 
ume, the maker of the paper, the binding, 
and the presswork. Considerable use of the 
colophon is seen in the United States, and 
publishers here have made skillful use of 
it to promote interest in craftsmanship. 
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Readers are invited to submit questions 
on problems of presswork for this depart- 
ment. A stamped envelope must accom- 


pany letter when reply by mail is desired 





THE PRESSROOM 





By Eugene St. John 








Cellulose - Tissue Printing 


We have run across a printing problem 
which we have found rather hard to solve, 
namely, the imprinting of cellulose-tissue 
bags for which our regular cu:tomers do not 
have a dependable source of supply. The tis- 
sue is the heat-sealing moisture-proof sort. 
We understand that distribution is one of 
the major problems on this type of printing 
and therefore are figuring on imprinting 
these bags on a platen press with good dis- 
tribution. We have inks submitted by a num- 
ber of inkmakers but as yet have not found 
any that would cover correctly and stick 
hard enough so that it could not be scraped 
off with the fingernail. We would like infor- 
mation in regard to packing (hard or soft) 
and possible use of cork or rubber blanket 
or heat before or after the bags are printed; 
possible use of anilin inks; and instructions 
for handling and drying after printing. The 
coverage on the bags will be comprised of 
borders and type up to seventy-two points 
and the runs will be small. Service would 
have to be approximately twenty-four hours. 


At times you may require more than 
twenty-four hours, but aside from this 
feature the problem is not too difficult. 
Makeready is the same as for regular 
printing, with fairly hard packing for 
forms of new material. The inkmaker 
will supply you with a satisfactory ink 
if you will give him all details. If anilin 
inks are used you will have to use other 
than regular composition rollers. Heat 
will hasten drying to some extent but it 
must be moderate or you will spoil the 
tissue. After printing, the bags should 
be laid out dovetailed or shinglewise or 
entirely separate as required while the 
ink is drying. 


Opacity Problem 


We would like to know where we can buy 
an ink that will cover a dark stock, such as 
dark blue blotting paper, and not lose any 
of its original color. We would like to use a 
bright yellow and red on a dark blue stock, 
but the red and yellow lose color strength 
because of the stock’s darkness. 

Opacity is impossible—because the 
printing-ink film is so thin. If the ink 
could be piled on thickly, opaque pig- 
ments such as cover white, English ver- 
milion, and aluminum would serve your 
purpose. But in printing, your nearest 
approach to opacity is obtained with 
aluminum ink—on some papers in one 


impression, on others in two. If you 
want a bright yellow and red on dark 
blue, try one or two impressions in the 
best cover white and when it is well set, 
but not bone dry, print the yellow and 
red over the white. 


Patent Metal Base 


A patent metal base may be had in 
three ways for use on platen and cylin- 
der job presses. Standard forms of the 
metal base may be locked in the chase 
with quoins. Or one end and one side of 
a chase may be drilled and tapped for 
headless screws, thus allowing use of 
space otherwise taken up by quoins. The 
third way is to use a special base-high 
chase with the short ends drilled for 
hooks, thus also saving quoin space. 


Paper-Coverage Table 

I would appreciate some information on 
estimating the quantity of ink of different 
kinds necessary for covering specified sur- 
faces on various kinds of paper. Perhaps 
there are charts or diagrams giving this. 

Quite an extensive chart would be nec- 
essary to show coverage of various inks 
on the many different surfaces of paper, 
some of which are almost level, others of 
various thicknesses in the same sheet, 
some highly absorptive, others almost 
impermeable or quite so, et cetera. Then 
there are so-called opaque, translucent, 
and transparent inks and inks for platen, 
cylinder, and rotary presses. Among the 
high-grade inks, halftone black is one 
used in the greatest volume. - 

On coated paper, fairly level and 
homogeneous in surface, a halftone blacx 
will cover about one hundred thousand 
square inches of solid to a pound. Type 
is considered about one-sixth solid. By 
the difference in specific gravity, very 
evident in the sizes of pound cans of dif- 
ferent inks, one may approximate the 
coverage of colored inks. 

No doubt many concerns running cer- 
tain inks regularly on various papers 
keep records of coverage for the infor- 
mation of the purchasing department. 
It is possible that by consulting your 
inkmaker you may obtain information as 
to available unpublished charts. 


Transferring to Wood 


One of our readers, after reading the 
item on page 72, March issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, sends in the following 
description of a method of transferring 
a print on to wood, which comes from 
“A Handbook of Wood Engraving,’ by 
William A. Emerson, wood engraver, and 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Our correspondent adds: 
“T know from experience that the fore- 
going is satisfactory, and clearly recall 
having tried it out fifty years ago.” 

“In making an exact copy of a wood- 
cut, steel or lithographic print, the labor 
of drawing is saved by transferring it 
to the block in the: following manner. 
The block is prepared by the use of 
pumice stone and water without being 
whitened. Place the print from which 
the transfer is to be made in an earthen 
plate, and pour over it a preparation, 
made by dissolving caustic potash in 
alcohol; allow it to remain about a min- 
ute, until the ink is softened; rinse the 
liquid off by dipping it in clear water; 
absorb the water by touching the lower 
edge of the print to a piece of blotting 
paper; lay the print on the block, and 
subject it to the pressure of a printing 
press, which will, if it is properly done, 
reproduce the picture.” 

We advise any prospective user of this 
method to practice on one or two prints 
not needed before starting actual work. 
Make sure of the procedure before risk- 
ing prints you intend to use. 


Concerning Tint Bases 


Cover white is a tint base for opacity, 
mixing white for job inks, excepting 
halftone inks. For halftone inks and for 
coated papers the best tint base is gloss 
white (blanc fixe, alumina hydrate and 
00 varnish). Among various tint bases 
of all-around usefulness are magnesia 
carbonate and lakatine, a favorite with 
lithographers. A combination of zinc 
white, magnesia carbonate, and alumina 
hydrate, with varnish preferred for the 
paper, makes a good tint base. An ounce 
or two of paste drier to the pound is 
used with tint bases. 
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Spot-Carbon Printing 


Last year I was called upon to do spot 
carboning for the first time. After reading 
all the “dope” on this kind of printing which 
I could find, I attempted to do the job—with 
indifferent success. A sample of the job is 
enclosed. Rubber plates were used with reg- 
ular carbon ink supplied by leading manu- 
facturers of this ink who were given samples 
of the paper so that they could furnish the 
proper ink. The green sheet should have been 
the third sheet in the whole set of six sheets, 
assorted colors, stitched together, but I could 
not get the carbon ink to take on it, so had 
to get the customer’s consent to place it on 
the bottom of the set, uncarboned. This made 
it necessary to rearrange the sheets after 
they were typed, which, of course, was not 
satisfactory. What is the difference between 
the green and the other colored sheets? 

Another objection to last year’s job is that 
the carbon ink did not dry and even now 
after a year is very smeary and messy to 
handle. Is this a necessary evil? The cus- 
tomer wants a job like the enclosed sample. 
I note that this is a patented process. Can 
you give us any information about this proc- 
ess—who controls the rights, what equipment 
is used, and the like? This job comes in again 
soon and I will appreciate any criticism of 
the enclosed work and suggestions toward its 
improvement. We always read the pressroom 
department of THe INLAND Printer each 
month with a great deal of interest and in 
the past ten years have gained a great quan- 
tity of useful information therefrom. 

The green sheet of rag content bond 
has a different fee] and finish from the 
other assorted colors (same brand of 
paper—a popular one for regular print- 
ing). By printing on the reverse side of 
the green, using more ink and squeeze 
than for the other colored sheets of the 
set, you probably could have carbonized 
the green sheet as well as the others. 

The rubbing off of the carbon after 
pressure is common to all carbon papers 
that yield a good copy. You cannot get 
a copy from a dry carbon ink and it is a 
principal requirement of a carbon ink 
that it must not dry. The sample you 
submit, which the customer requests you 
to match this year, is the product of a 
printing concern that controls the rights 
to this process and specializes in this 
line. This concern operates a large bat- 
tery of cylinder job presses. 

You may note that these specialists 
were wise in putting their spot carbon, 
which your customer wants matched, on 
a smoothly finished ledger—the most 
favorable surface for spot carbon among 
record papers. Bond finish on your paper 
places you at a great disadvantage in 
attempting a match. Unfortunately this 
ledger paper is not to be obtained in five 
assorted colors nor is any other record 
paper with a finish as smooth as that of 
the sample to be matched. 

We advise that you get your paper 
dealer to submit samples most closely 
approaching in finish the sample to be 
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matched; and then that you submit the 
samples, all six colors, to your inkmaker, 
telling him your trouble with the green. 
When you get the ink, try it out on all 
colors before proceeding to get an okay. 

Your predicament is one among a 
number of problems which are encoun- 
tered from time to time. Your customer 
wants a result matched but the necessary 
material is not on the market, great as 
the paper and printing industries are. 
In this case the requirement is a smooth- 
finish ledger in five assorted colors. Will 
any one knowing where such a brand of 
ledger is obtainable from stock please 
write? In the meantime, you might ask 
the customer to consider using a wove 
writing of good grade, not costlier than 
the bond you used last year. Such a 
writing paper may be had in five assorted 
colors, not exactly matching the five col- 
ors of the bond. 

We are glad to hear you have been a 
constant reader of this department for 
the past ten years. Hope you'll keep on! 


Two Colors, One Impression 


We have been noticing articles generally 
and hearing comments from various men in 
our city concerning split-fountain printing 
on cylinder presses—that is, printing two 
colors with one impression. So far we have 
not been able to obtain literature concerning 
either the mechanics or practicability of this 
method. We will appreciate it if you can 
help us out in this matter. 


This makeshift has long been prac- 


‘ ticed by using a fountain divider, cut- 


ting the rollers, and then decreasing the 
side-wise distribution. Small as well as 
large two-color presses are on the mar- 
ket; you might consider their availability 
first, as the stunt you inquire about is 
only a makeshift with limited use. For 
if forms are running two colors in one 
impression on a single-color press the 
square inches of solid that can be satis- 
factorily inked are limited because if the 
sidewise distribution is cut down very 
much ghosts and streaks appear in the 
inking. The makeshift is better applied 
to open, light forms. 











You win —. | 


Cleveland has been 


elected president 
again —~ )x<—y2?- 











Your money Bill, but I 
knew Grover when he 
was a Sheriff and he 
was such a fine Jad. 


Of course. You 
were one of his 
Star boarders. 


J am; | UcLF 














“In the Days That Wuz’”—The Election Bet 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Printing and Numbering 


One of our members is interested in press 
facilities whereby he can run a form in one 
color and number in another at the same 
time. I never heard of such a thing—but that 
doesn’t mean it can’t be done. He insists it is 
being done, either with a press of special 
design or with an attachment to a standard 
design of cylinder press. He is also having 
trouble obtaining numbering heads that will 
operate accurately, without missing, on high 
speed presses. 

Advise that your client consult manu- 
facturers of numbering machines adver- 
tising in Tue INLAND Printer to learn 
about numbering heads for high-speed 
presses ; also inquire about recent devel- 
opments in printing and numbering in 
one operation. Some concerns have spe- 
cial equipment of their own, not on the 
market, Roll-feed presses which print 
and number in one operation are adver- 
tised in Tur INLAND Printer. Also, 
other special presses may be had. Two- 
color and also perfecting flat-bed presses 
may be utilized. It is possible to print in 
one color and number in another on sin- 
gle-color presses by running the paper 
double size, the forms work and twist. 


Gold on Cellulose Tissue 

Can you help us with this problem? On 
copy “A” you will notice that the gold on the 
bird rubs off while on the line it does not. 
We have run this job several times and this 
is the second time this has happened. We 
always mix the gold powder and varnish by 
weight and keep the ink in the fountain well 
stirred. It is run on a two-color press, gold 
and black, using a spray to prevent offset. 
This sheet was run the week of June 15, 
which was a very damp week here. Wonder 
if the moisture got into the stock? 

In the presence of high relative humid- 
ity, moisture would get into the stock or 
lay on it like dew, and drying of ink 
would be delayed. Not only that, but the 
varnish filters slowly into the stock and 
the luster of the ink would be dimin- 
ished. You may notice that “A” has a 
feel and appearance different from the 
better samples and your first step should 
be to take this up with the concern sup- 
plying the stock, to ascertain if these dif- 
ferences require conditioning of the ink. 

Your chemist can examine the spray 
and determine if it contains any sub- 
stance which might delay the drying of 
the ink on fabric “A” in the presence of 
high relative humidity. Too much silicate 
of soda in solution can affect the drying. 
If you will examine the print of the gold, 
black, and white inks on “A,” you will 
notice that the inking is not good. The 
form rollers probably swelled during the 
damp spell and should have been reset. 
This is especially important when run- 
ning gold ink in damp weather. Most of 
the luster of the three inks on “A” is 
gone because the inks there did not dry 


promptly enough for a sufficient quan- 
tity of varnish to remain on the surface 
with the pigment. 

As “A” calipers thinner than the good 
samples, the impression on both gold and 
black cylinders should have been rather 
increased to compensate for the differ- 
ence. In addition the bird should have 
received extra squeeze—at least a folio 
more—since it is the largest spot of solid 
on the sheet. 

In the last sentence you may perhaps 
see the principal cause of the trouble— 
not enough squeeze on the bird for the 
thinner tissue. Will be glad to learn of 
your chemist’s report on the spray and 
the converter’s explanation of the milky 
appearance, different feel, and caliper 
of specimen “A.” 


Decalcomanias 


Kindly tell me something about making 
decalcomanias—or perhaps you would prefer 
to recommend some books or publications. 
What portion of a regular printing plant 
can be used? What is the difference between 
decalcomania inks and printing ink and how 
are they applied? What we would like is a 
complete description of the process. 

Decalcomania is a division of lithog- 
raphy. Special inks and transfer papers 
are used. There is no available satisfac- 
tory detailed description of decalcoma- 
nia—of which there are two divisions. 
However, we are sending the name and 
address of a concern supplying mate- 
rials and this concern will be pleased to 
give you information about the sort of 
decalcomania you are interested in. You 
will need lithographic (direct or offset) 
equipment to compete in this field and it 
is highly specialized. We regret we have 
no further information at this time. 


Cl Copy Suggestion 





... of Printing Experience 
at Your Command 





If you have some difficult or 
unusual printing problem that other 
printers hesitate to tackle because of 
lack of experience and of equipment— 
send it to us. The more difficult they 
are the better we like them. . . . Mod- 
ern equipment enables us to turn out 
the job when promised. ... Send us 
that next order and cash in on those 
long years of experience. 








Excellent typography (and very sound copy) 
always can be found in The Hell Box; The 
Rhodes Press, High Point, North Carolina 


Postergraph Process 

We would like information about the Pos- 
tergraph—the results of this process, and the 
elements used to accomplish it. 

The original Postergraph Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had some patents on an 
enlargement process but withdrew from 
business. We are referring you to a con- 
cern which can give you detailed infor- 
mation on enlargement processes now 
practiced and the sources of equipment 
and supplies. 


How Many Rollers? 

We note that some advocate the use of all 
the inking apparatus of the press, while 
others claim too many rollers can be used. 
For example, one writer in discussing the 
use of aluminum ink goes so far as to recom- 
mend elimination of the sidewise distribution 
of the ink, and the use of only part of the 
rest of the inking apparatus. What are the 
merits of the two views? 

In so far as metallic inks are con- 
cerned, it is established that there is an 
advantage in getting the ink from foun- 
tain to form with minimum distribution 
practicable, as the appearance of metal- 
lic ink on the paper is better. However, 
if the form is made up of solids and 
large enough to require the full inking 
apparatus of the press, it is impracti- 
cable to cut down the distribution and 
eliminating the sidewise distribution is 
out of the question. The part of the form 
next to the ink plate gets more ink than 
the gripper edge; if distribution is cut 
down and just enough ink fed to fairly 
cover the back edge of a heavy form the 
front or gripper edge will be scantily 
inked. If enough ink is fed to properly 
ink the gripper edge too much ink will 
be deposited on the back edge and vari- 
ous troubles such as offset, mottle, and 
filling are caused. The better inking next 
to the ink table is known to experienced 
pressmen, who arrange to have that part 
of a form difficult to ink next to the ink 
table when possible. 

Which brings us to a fact well estab- 
lished: there is a definite limit in the 
inking capacity of presses, and to cut 
down on the inking on heavy forms is 
generally impracticable even if desirable 
with metallic inks. It may be desirable, 
under certain atmospheric conditions, 
to get some very fast-drying inks as 
quickly as possible from fountain to 
paper in order that these inks may not 
dry on the press. Here we are governed 
by the same limitations as in the case of 
metallic inks: the ink needed to cover 
the form determines how many rollers 
should be used. Fast-drying inks may be 
slowed up in drying by adding retarders. 

One other well established fact: on 
heavy forms requiring considerable ink 
all of the inking apparatus including 
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riders should be used. A better print is 
obtained and less ink is required. When 
the form is open and does not tax the 
inking capacity of the press it is logical 
to cut down on the distribution. A platen 
press used for envelope corner cards and 
other light forms requires only two form 
rollers, but a street-car card with a solid 
plate, say fourteen by twenty inches, 
goes on a press with ample inking facili- 
ties. One advantage in using less than 
full roller equipment is time and mate- 
rials saved in washup and less roller 
expense, but this saving would not com- 
pensate for insufficient inking. Probably 
the answer to the question is found in the 
ink requirements of the job being run. 

Recently a printer placed a solid plate 
almost filling the chase on a heavy three- 
roller platen press because larger presses 
were tied up with jobs. While this platen 
press had good distribution between the 
fountain and the form rollers, the latter 
were not equipped with vibrators, and 
only two form rollers had been used as 
these were sufficient when medium heavy 
forms had been run. On the heavy plate 
two form rollers were insufficient. A 
third form roller was installed, but the 
inking remained unsatisfactory. Finally 
an attachment was placed on the press 
which tripped the bottom form roller. 
Then two rollers inked the plate on the 
descent, and the bottom roller with its 
full ink supply came into action last on 
the ascent and by so doing completed the 
inking process. 

The improvement was very marked; 
but, even so, satisfactory inking was not 
obtained until another ink, suited to the 
card being printed, replaced the one on 
the press. So the final answer is: enough 
rollers must be used to ink the form in 
hand, and your inking cannot be satis- 
factory unless the ink is suited to the 
paper and the press; or, in other words, 
the number of square inches of your 
form’s printing surface, and whether this 
surface is solid or screen, determine the 
number of rollers. 

The surface of your paper primarily 
determines the ink to be used, but the 
choice of the ink is influenced by the 
press. The platen press requires an ink 
somewhat different from the cylinder 
press. In this connection it may be noted 
that the plate job under discussion was 
printed on a hot summer day with the 
thermometer in the upper eighties. Had 
the thermometer been in the sixties or 
the lower seventies, the first ink tried 
would probably have answered, but the 
increased heat had made it too soft so 
that a stiffer ink had to be used. On a 
cool day the latter ink in all probability 
would have been picked. 
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STIMULATING VARIETY OF SMART TYPES 
ADDS SPICE TO CONTEMPORARY DISPLAY 


A series of new initials, designed by George 
Trenholm for use with Egmont, has been 
announced by Intertype Corporation. The 
whole alphabet is shown on one of the pages 
of the twenty-four-page booklet on Egmont, 
a copy of which, it is announced, will be sent 
upon request to any one interested. At pres- 
ent, only thirty-six point initials are available. 





A BE 


36-point Egmont Initials 


ABC 


60-point Cairo Open 


18 Point Intertype Vogue 
Condensed $123456789 











Cairo Open, in sixty-point size, and Vogue 
Condensed, up to the twenty-four-point size, 
are among new productions announced by 
Intertype Corporation. The Cairo Open is a 
companion face to the Cairo series. Vogue 
Condensed is announced as being ideally 
suited for use as a display face in the classi- 
fied sections of newspapers. 


GARAMOND BOLD NUMBER 3, in sizes from. 


24- to 144-point, and Garamond Bold Num- 
ber 3 Italic, in 36-, 42-, and 48-point sizes are 
now available for the All-Purpose Linotype. 
The full range of sizes for both the keyboard 





Many Will Like 
This Head Type 


24-point Garamond Bold No. 3 











Linotype and the A-P-L will be completed 
“as soon as possible,” according to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company’s recent announce- 
ment folder. 


TEMPO HEAVY ITALIC is a new member of the 
Tempo type family, being introduced to type 
users in sizes from 12- to 72-point by the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. It is 
stated that “this italic is more than a tilted 
roman having, in common with the italics of 


SINGLE LINE 
Powerful ads 


24-point Tempo Heavy Italic 














the other weights of ‘Tempo, a verve and indi- 
viduality of its own.” It is said to have enough 
weight “for basement or tood-market display, 
combined with the grace and the distinction 
required for fine commercial printing.” 


Cartoon is the provocative name given 
to a clever newcomer in the type family of 
The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated. It 
was designed by Howard Trafton. The light 
face is available in sizes from 8- to 36-point, 
and the bold face in sizes from 8- to 48-point. 


DISPLAY 
DISPLAY 


30-point Cartoon, Light and Bold 














Specimens of both light and bold are shown 
herewith. A detailed folder may be obtained 
direct from the manufacturer or through the 
office of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


MEMPHIS EXTRA BOLD type in fourteen sizes 
is available with italics—the 10-, 12-, and 
14-point sizes being available for keyboard 
linotypes, and the 18- to 144-point sizes for 
the All-Purpose Linotype—according to an 





HERE is a brief showing of 
the latest and strongest 
member of the popular 
Linotype Memphis family, 
Memphis Extra Bold with 
Italic. How is one to assess 











announcement by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Weight plus legibility are special 
qualities which commend the new member of 
the Memphis family for use in good display 
emphasis. The ten-point size is here shown. 


PueEnrx is a new Gothic type with rounded 
corners, extended cross strokes, and such legi- 
bility and narrow dimensions that it shows 
decided advantages where space is to be con- 
served. “Because all the strokes are of equal 
thickness, Phenix is recommended for posi- 
tive surprints and in the printing over tint 
blocks,” states an announcement of American 
Type Founders. “This characteristic is also an 
advantage in offset lithography and in gra- 


PHERIX... 


STYLED FOR GRACE 


vure work. The type face harmonizes effec- 
tively with many faces in general use.” New 
Phenix is available in caps and lower case in 
six sizes from 24- to 74-point, inclusive. 
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COPY FOR OFFSET-CAMERA WORK 


‘‘When is copy suitable for photographing?” is a question that confronts the printer at the outset of his 


work in offset fields. In the following article, an offset authority shows exactly what you can do in this line 


By E. J. 


field the printer is sure to be con- 

fronted with the question: “When is 
copy matter suitable for photographing?” 
In answering such a question one would 
not be in error to state that anything 
may be photographed—that is to say, 
any piece of printed matter is suitable 
for reproduction on the camera, pro- 
vided you do not wish to improve on the 
original subject. 

In the earlier days of the photolitho 
process one would not have made such a 
broad statement as the above; but, with 
the improvement in the film negative of 
recent years and the use of color filters, 
the experienced camera operator may 
prove its truth. In fact, today, a large 
amount of work is being produced from 
copy which would not have been accept- 
able a few years ago—colored inks on 
colored stock, black or colored ink on 
safety papers, original prints of half- 
tones, typewriter copy, and various other 
forms of copy. The extreme care which 
was formerly required in the prepara- 
tion of copy is now not wholly necessary. 

It is true that many authorities advise 
clean, sharp, black print on white paper 
for all high-grade work. This contention 
will not be disputed in any manner if one 
desires to make every job an outstanding 
example of highest-class workmanship. 
Experience, however, will demonstrate 
that the competitive conditions of today 
will render it necessary to utilize many 
pieces of reprint copy which fail to meet 
these requirements by a wide margin. 

We hear of complaints from many 
sources—more especially from trade- 
composition plants—of great difficulty 
experienced in providing proofs which 
meet the requirements of the photolitho 
plants. One particular difficulty in this 
respect is that which is experienced in 
pulling proofs from type which, when 
examined under a high-powered magni- 
fying glass, show a gray line or a rim 
around the edge. 

It is extremely difficult to produce 
proofs without this defect. To prove this 
statement, we ask the reader to select 
pieces of the very finest printed matter 
which come to your desk over a period 
of time, examine the printing under a 


T HIS EARLY experience in the offset 


BAKER 


magnifying glass, and notice the small 
amount which prints without imperfec- 
tions of some kind or other. 

This defect is not visible to the naked 
eye and it has been the experience of the 
writer that, with the proper handling by 
the operator, it will not be visible to the 
eye of the camera. 

In the days of stone engraving and 
hand transfers—when the proofs were 
pulled on a specially prepared transfer 
paper—it may be stated to the credit of 
those craftsmen that they made a perfect 
letter. They examined their proofs care- 
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a Drop in the Bucket 





I N THE MODERN BINDERY, 

all rounding and backing, 
head-banding and lining-up are done 
by two independent machines. And at 
Kingsport, these machines are auto- 
matically synchronized, with the result 
that half a minute is clipped from the 
time commonly required to bind a 
book by this method. 

Such a tiny saving seems only a drop 
in the bucket. Yet even half a minute 
is valuable at Kingsport, because the 
time of a small army of skilled work- 
men is always valuable. 

Here, approximately seven hundred 
Kingsport workers, exclusive of exec- 
utives, labor in three shifts a day. 
From sunset to sunset, they can pro- 
duce more than 75,000 books, and their 
time is worth $4.50 a minute or better. 

The drop in the bucket has become 
$2.25 in hard money. 

Multiplied by even a small run of 
books, this saving grows to the pro- 
portions of a substantial present, a 
present made more desirable because 
it is offered every day of the year. 








The Kingsport Press, Incorporated, of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, uses this copy on a folder 
with an excellent drop-and-bucket photograph 


fully under the magnifying glass and 
none was passed if not perfect. When 
the camera and photo process of plate- 
making were introduced to lithography, 
those craftsmen were the first to use the 
new machines and, naturally, they con- 
tinued their age-old custom of examin- 
ing all proofs under the glass to be sure 
there were no imperfections. 

In the operation of the camera the 
image from the copy board is reflected 
through the lens onto the sensitized plate 
or film which is contained in the dark- 
ened portion of the camera. It is the con- 
tention of the writer—based on definite 
experience—that, with correct exposure, 
the proper negative material and correct 
development, any flaws in the original 
copy that are not visible to the eye will 
not be visible on the finished product. 

If we were to enlarge the image five 
times on the camera, any defect would 
show as plainly as through the magnify- 
ing glass. However, the image is never 
enlarged for photolitho reproduction; 
rather, it is the rule to reduce when pos- 
sible, especially for the better grades of 
this type of work. 

Of course enlargements are frequently 
made in photolitho work, but only for the 
purpose of improving the copy. When 
this is done, the enlarged print is made 
on a sensitized paper, to be used simply 
as a pattern, on which the image is then 
traced with India ink, then bleached out 
with iodin and cyanid, and a second 
exposure made to reduce it again to the 
original size. 

With the exercise of due care, satis- 
factory proofs of small units of type may 
be pulled on a hand proof press, even 
for the better grades of work. When this 
is done, the type should, invariably, be 
set at least twice the size that it will be 
as finished work. 

It is well, here, that we emphasize the 
fact that one’s copy cannot be made “too 
good.” When and if you are required to 
produce a perfect proof, or if you wish 
clear, sharp proofs of large blocks of 
type, every preparation should be made 
just the same as though you were print- 
ing a very high-class piece of letterpress 
work. The form should be locked up and 
planed down properly, the make-ready 
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carefully prepared, a good quality of onal line. The distance from this point 
white paper should be used, an ink suit- of intersection to the opposite side or 
able for the paper, and the rollers and bottom will be the other dimension. (See 
other adjustable parts of the press set Figures 1 and 2.) 
properly. Under these conditions, it is For example, if your subject is per- 
possible to pull a perfect proof, even fectly square—let us say 8 inches high 
when seen through a magnifying glass. and 8 inches wide—and you reduce it 2 
We have stated that, for reproduction inches in depth, it will be reduced 2 
on the camera, type matter should be set inches in width—to six by six inches. 
twice as large as the finished piece. This (See Figure 1.) However, if it is 8 inches 
is not always possible or convenient, high and only 6 inches wide and you 
especially when mixed sizes of matter reduce it 2 inches in depth, the width 
appear on one piece of copy. The sizes _ will be reduced by 11% inches, to 6 by 
of type faces available will not,inevery 41%. (See Figure 2.) It is simply an 
instance, reduce in the proper propor- arithmetical problem in proportion: The 
tion to produce the required size. For original depth is to the required depth 
instance, our 10-, 12-, 14-, 18-, 24-, or as the original width is to the required 
30-point, reduced one-half, will give us width. It is an old principle. 
a 5-, 6-, 7-, 9-, 12-, or 15-point face. For A great deal of confusion may arise 
this reason caution must be used in set- sometimes in regard to reduction speci- 
ting mixed sizes to eliminate extra expo- fications. For instance, any subject, 
sures on the camera and patching-up in when reduced to one-half the original 
the manipulation of the film negative. size, will contain only one-fourth the 
For a majority of the work, satisfactory area of the original. A subject 81% by 
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Figures 1 and 2. Showing familiar diagonal-line method of calculating reduction proportions 


results may be secured by setting the 11 inches, reduced one-half will result 
type actual size and then preparing good _in a finished reproduction of 414 by 
proofs therefrom. 5% inches. 

In reference to reductions, it is well An incident recently occurred in an 
to bear in mind that the camera reduces offset plant which illustrates this very 
an image in the same proportion in every clearly. A customer brought in a subject 
direction, and therefore the white space | which measured 8'4 by 11 inches, with 
between words and lines will reduce in the request that it be reduced one-half. 
the same proportion as will the printed When he was shown a proof measuring 
matter itself. 414 by 5% inches, he immediately pro- 

For want of a better method in calecu- tested, stating that he wanted the fin- 
lating reduction proportions, we advise ished reproduction to measure 51% by 
the use of the well known diagonal line 8% inches. 
drawn from opposite corners,of the copy. Of course, it is impossible to reduce a 
In using this method of calculation, to subject from 8% by 11 inches to 5% by 


avoid marring the copy, a sheet of trac- 81% on the camera. If it is reduced to 
ing paper may be laid over it, or a sepa-_ 8% inches in depth, it will measure 


rate sheet of any paper can be used, on approximately 6%, inches wide; and, if 
which the size of the copy is indicated. reduced to 5% inches in width, it will 
The required width or depth is measured — then measure approximately 71% inches 
from and at a right angle to the top or in depth. You may prove this quickly 
side line to a point intersecting the diag- | by drawing the diagonal line across an 
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81% by 11 sheet and making the proper 
measurements thereon to get reduction. 

These reduction proportions should be 
remembered and resorted to in prepar- 
ing layouts for pieces which are to be 
reduced. For example, suppose you have 
a letterhead, 8% by 11, with a type line 
printing across the bottom, for which the 
type has been set twice the size of the 
finished piece. You will use a sheet 17 
by 22 for pasting-up the proofs, and the 
top, side, and bottom margins of white 
space must be twice that required on the 
job as eventually finished. 


x * 
Inks for Glassine, Cellulose 


One special ink for glassine paper and 
the several brands of cellulose tissue 
consists of concentrated solutions of 
coal-tar dyes dissolved in volatile sol- 
vents with a quick-drying gum rosin to 
bind the dye to the paper or cellulose as 
the solvent evaporates. Special presses 
with roll feed and rubber rollers are 
used for this purpose. 

The printer not specializing in this 
work generally uses oil-varnish inks to 
print on these surfaces, among the most 
impermeable encountered. The same oil 
ink works well on celluloid. cellulose, 
and glassine. Drying is almost entirely 
by oxidation and should be with a hard 
surface to resist friction and also free 
from tack. 

These inks consist of concentrated 
color and a heavy gum varnish rendered 
short rather than long by the addition 
of wax, which consistency is needed for 
a sharp, clean print. The gum varnish 
consists of China wood oil or heavy lith- 
ographic varnish containing hard gum 
rosins or the synthetic rosins of the same 
general character. 

Anilin (coal tar) dye inks are gener- 
ally preferred for use on the moisture- 
proof cellulose tissue, which may be 
heated both before and after printing to 
help the drying. 

Opaque pigment inks give best results 
on glassine, celluloid, and cellulose tis- 
sue because coverage is possible with a 
lighter film, yet one not transparent. 


x * 
Penrose’s Annual, 1937 


In larger size, the forthcoming issue 
of the vastly popular “Penrose Annual” 
(1937) will be priced at $5. Readers of 
Tue INLAND Printer are advised that 
only a few copies of the 1936 edition 
are still available. The price of the latter 
is $4.35, postpaid; all orders for copies 
should be sent to THe INLAND PrinTER’s 
book department, at 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


UADs RIGHT! In battalions they come—over 
Q the desktops of the nation—the house- 
organ armies. With a great rattle-tee-tat 
of typewriters and clanking of presses the 
paper brigades are clearing the way for the 
Big Upswing. New recruits every day, and 
the ranks constantly swelling. And Only Yes- 
terday vou could barely muster out a cor- 
poral’s guard! It is today estimated that the 
nation’s house magazines have a total circu- 
lation of 100,000,000. So it’s a pretty sure 
thing that you are either in the parade your- 
self or in the reviewing stand. This depart- 
ment, having done a bit of marching in the 
ranks, is pleased to sit down a while and 
watch what’s going by. 


Westvaco: No. 100 

Happily named, and even more happily 
executed, Westvaco Inspirations for Printers 
has long been a source of stimulation and 
delight to printers, publishers, advertisers, 
and agencies. This rich and infinitely varied 
house publication—virtually a graphic arts 
catalog—has done a consistently fine job of 
presenting the best examples of contempo- 
rary design and illustration, platemaking. 
photography, typography, and use of color. 
For twelve years it has done credit, and 
brought prestige, to the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company (Westvaco Mill Brand 
Papers). Number 100—series of 1936—has 
recently bloomed; don’t miss it. It’s the sort 
of thing that makes you want to throw your 
chapeau into the air in sheer admiration for 
American artistry, imagination, and crafts- 
manship. Small wonder that Inspirations 
files pile up in every studio and print shop! 
A more consistently excellent handbook of 
contemporary artwork would be hard to find. 


Drum Major? 


Most spectacular of the newer arrivals in 
the printing field, in our opinion, is More 
Business—with its 11-by-14 page size and 
very lavish use of plates and color. This is a 
house-organ serving an entire industry; it’s 
published monthly by the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, Chicago, and distrib- 
uted by the engraving concerns and printers 
throughout the country. It has gained such 
fine distribution, such widespread publicity 
under the shrewd direction of Louis Flader 
that further comment at this time is scarcely 
necessary. We merely report that an article 
in the July issue, “Starting a House-Organ 
and Keeping it Animated,” does a good job 
of surveying the field; and there’s a two-page 
spread of house-organ specimens, very stimu- 
lating and comprehensive. 


Breezy, But Not Windy 

The English, it is averred with some jus- 
tice, are oftimes given to whimsey, which, 
from the American point of view, is another 
form of windiness. Where whimsey begins 
and humor leaves off is a delicate matter to 
decide, but to our way of thinking there is 


a happy blending of both in Strawberry Pie, 
the occasional organ of Andrew Reid and 
Company, Limited, printer. Indeed, the Sum- 
mer Number of this expertly presented little 
magazine is a breezy delight—from the cover- 
drawing of a jolly chap stretched out under 
a striped beach umbrella to the last page of 
advertising display. The whole job, in fact, is 
deceptively “holiday”—in some way or other, 
some very convincing sales talk manages to 
be heard above the light summer murmur. 

Type is black (Garamond, with headings 
in Falstaff and Trafton Script), the pages 
pleasantly ornamented with little humorous 
sketches printed in light blue. Effectiveness 
is increased by the use of an ivory-toned 
antique laid paper. Page layouts follow the 
modern publication fashion of informality, 
varied to suit the subject. And the editorials 
and articles seem to make cover-to-cover 
reading almost imperative. We quote a shrewd 
paragraph from an article illustrated with 
informal pen drawings of presses: 
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“TYPODDITIES”’ 


7E NEVER can resist them — those 

trick pictures made with rules and 
type. (“Typoddities” is our own name 
for them, and we think we'll patent it.) 
The best of craftsmen have been lured 
into making them from time to time, 
just for the fun of it. The two shown 
here are from the type specimen book 
of the Kansas City Star—they serve as 
ornaments for section headings. Both 
are ingeniously designed and are quite 
appropriate for use with the square- 
serif type therein employed. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
reader has any idea of how typoddities 
are made. He probably regards them as 
“drawings.” In its recent series of type- 
stunt offerings, the Newark Printing 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey, ran 
this line: “No drawings or cuts were 
used. It’s all type-set—including the 
illustration.” This explanation undoubt- 
edly made the pictures more interest- 
ing to the layman. 

A zealous typoddity connoisseur, we 
reach for the net every time a specimen 
flutters by.—A.E.P. 
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“Will you favor us by making a critical 
examination of this number of Strawberry 
Pie? You will, we think, notice first of all 
how clear and sharp the type matter is, be 
the size of the type face ever so small. ‘Then 
you will observe how clear the illustrations 
are in spite of the rough-surface paper, and 
you will likewise observe the absence of any 
undue ‘impression,’ that annoying and not 
infrequent state of affairs, whereby the hard 
impression of type on one page stamps itself 
through to the page on the other side 
The answer is—the Two-Revolution Press. 
We have quite recently purchased two more 
of these presses, of the very latest pattern 
and make” et cetera. 

That, to our notion, is putting it right into 
the prospect’s lap. Said prospect being in a 
position to call the printer’s bluff—if he can! 
(Incidentally, the organization’s address is 
Strawberry House, Newcastle upon Tyne 
and the London address, 14, Somerton Road, 
Cricklewood N.W.2. You would expect just 
a sprinkle of whimsey, wouldn’t you? But 
there isn’t a pinch too much!) 


Waverly’s Pictorial 


A fresh and newsy house-organ, decidedly 
different in format from the general run of 
printer’s publications, is The Kalends PIC- 
TORIAL, a little magazine “describing the 
men, methods, and machinery” of The Wav- 
erly Press, Incorporated, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. (The kalends, or calends—in the event 
you’ve forgotten your classical background— 
were the months’ first day, among the ancient 
Romans.) It’s an eight-page sheet, 7 by 10, 
printed in black on calendered stock. Each 
issue contains three or four feature stories, 
illustrated with human-interest halftones. 

The influence of Time on the editorial treat- 
ment is obvious (and why, pray, haven’t more 
of our house-organ editors borrowed some of 
Time’s interest-teasing tricks?). A recent 
PICTORIAL cover, for example, presents 
a candid-camera shot of “Fireman Carter— 
no longer a forgotten man (see page 5).” 
Fireman Carter, in charge of the company’s 
boiler room, is shown in cap and shirtsleeves 
against a background of valves and pipes. 
On page 5 one finds a terse and convincing 
story of the need for efficiency in a printing 
plant’s basement, together with another view 
of the fireman on the job. It’s shop-talk, no 
doubt—but from what a different angle! 


Mushroom Raiser 


Calendars do not properly come under the 
heading of this department, but we are some- 
how impelled to pass along a haunting bit of 
information gleaned from a calendar sheet 
issued by the Hibbard Printing Company, 
of South Bend, Indiana. (The sheet, by the 
way, is rather a sorry hodge-podge of types; 
we cannot, alas, tack it up as a typographic 
triumph.) At the bottom appears a “Line O’ 
Facts,” quoted from Business Week: “A 
raiser of mushrooms who was bothered with 
clouds of small flies, installed suction fans 
into which he drew them, then chilled them 
with cold coils and sold them in large cans 
to frog raisers.” 

A thought for the month. 


The Nail on the Head 


Which leaves us just room enough to salute 
a newcomer to the house-organ ranks, a publi- 
cation with a well nigh perfect title—Lino- 
type’s Shining Lines. A cheer for whoever 
was in on the christening! 








Brief mention of persons and products, 
processes and organizations; a selective 
view of printing and allied-trade events 
surveying the past, present, and future 
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**Printers’ Progress Special”’ 


Three railroad cars—red, white, and blue, 
with aluminum tops—will house a practical 
printing plant, named the “Printers’ Prog- 
ress Special,” designed for the purpose of 
exhibiting modern machinery and other new 
equipment in seventy-one cities for one hun- 
dred days, beginning with a showing at the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City, 
September 14. An additional private car will 
be used for office and living purposes by the 
fourteen persons who will accompany the 
exhibits on their coast-to-coast, and Gulf-to- 
Canadian 16,000-mile trip. Fifteen manufac- 
turing companies under the leadership of 
American Type Founders arranged for the 
enterprise to promote “showmanship” print- 
ing equipment sales. 

It is expected by the promoters of the new 
sales venture that printers, publishers, teach- 
ers, and others interested in the graphic arts 
will want to see new models of presses and 
accessories of a modern printing establish- 
ment in operation, and that at every stop in 
seventy-one cities the technical men will be 
kept busy explaining and demonstrating the 
workings of the various exhibits valued at 
around $150,000. 

In each city where stops are scheduled, 
provision has been made for the “parking” 
of the exhibition cars in the main railroad 
station. The general schedule calls for the 
trip through the East, then along a zig-zag 
route through the Northern states, arriving 
at Cincinnati in time for the U. T. A. con- 
vention, a stop at the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland, through Detroit, Chicago, 
and other cities out to the Pacific Coast. Then 
down the coast, stopping at the San Diego 
Fair, then a zig-zag route through the South- 
ern part of the country, with a stop at the 
Fort Worth Last-Frontier Exposition and 
the Dallas Texas Centennial, through the 
principal cities in the South, thence back to 
New York City. ; 

In addition to American Type Founders, 
the exhibitors are: Acme Staple Company, 
Camden, New Jersey; American Numbering 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York; 
Binks Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
Boston Wire Stitcher Company, East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island; Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan; Chan- 
dler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; also George W. Prentiss 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts; Print- 
ing Machinery Company, Incorporated, Cin- 
cinnati; F. P. Rosback Company, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan; H. B. Rouse and Com- 
pany, Chicago; the Stereotype Equipment 
Company, Chicago; Vandercook and Sons, 
Incorporated, Chicago; Wetter Numbering 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

Harry W. Alexander, general sales mana- 
ger of American Type Founders, who con- 
ceived the direct-rail demonstration plan, will 
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travel with the “show” as much as his other 
duties will permit. S. W. Pierce of A. T. F. 
will be director in charge of the train and 
exhibits, and Duncan Underhill, formerly 
with Young & Rubicam and Pathe News, is 
publicity manager. The “show” will be open 
to visitors each day in each city for twelve 
hours, tentatively from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. or 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. The schedule of 
cities for the first month of shows follows: 

New York, September 14, 15, 16; Hartford, 
Connecticut, September 17 only; Providence, 
Rhode Island, September 18 only; Portland, 
Maine, September 19; Boston, September 21 
and 22; Springfield, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber 23; Albany, September 24; Syracuse, 
September 25; Rochester, on September 26; 
Buffalo, September 28; Pittsburgh, Septem- 
ber 29; Cincinnati, September 30, and Octo- 
ber 1; Louisville, October 2; Dayton, Ohio, 
October 3; Columbus, October 5; Cleveland, 
October 6; Toledo, October 7; Detroit, Octo- 
ber 8; Grand Rapids, October 9; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, October 10; Indianapolis, October 
12; St. Louis, October 18; Peoria, Illinois, 
October 14; Davenport, Iowa, October 15; 
and Chicago, October 16 and 17. 


N.E.A. Appoints Committee 
Four past presidents of the National Edi- 


torial Association have agreed to serve on 


the legislative committee of the association of 
which Robert H. Pritchard, last year’s pres- 
ident, is chairman. Mr. Pritchard announces 
that “the interests of the small-town newspa- 
per—daily and weekly—will be vigorously 
represented at Washington, D. C., through a 
revitalized legislative program of the asso- 
ciation.” Reference has been made to the 
value of legislative work during the past year 
when representatives of the association testi- 
fied against the Copeland pure food and 
drug bill, generally known as the “Tugwell 
Bill,’ which would have granted to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission certain control over 
the advertising of products. Mr. Pritchard’s 
announcement states that while the bill was 
shelved by the last congress, it is likely to 
be revived at the next session in 1937. 
Members of the new legislative committee 
are: R. H. Pritchard, Weston, West Vir- 
ginia, chairman; Walter D. Allen, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Charles M. Meredith, Qua- 
kertown, Pennsylvania; Lea M. Nichols, Bris- 
tow, Oklahoma; R. C. Stitser, Winnemucca, 
Nevada; and Ross Blair, Pittsburgh. 


Issues Instruction Book 


A new ninety-six-page handbook, issued by 
Intertype Corporation, contains information 
concerning the operations of the intertype 
machine, including facts about the matrices, 
spacebands, magazines, molds, adjustments, 
maintenance, and other data. The book is 
sub-titled, “a brief manual of instruction for 
users of the intertype.” 


A Noble Bequest 


“Would that some other cities might have 
similar benefactors to aid printers!” Thus 
wrote Fred H. Nichols of The Nichols Press, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, in a brief note to THE 
InLtaAND Printer which was attached to a, 
newspaper clipping of the Daily Evening 
Item of that city. The news clipping, dated 
August 20, 1936, contains a feature story 
concerning the endowment of a hospital bed 
by John B. Tolman, the use of which bed is 
limited to “practical letterpress printers who 
reside in Lynn.” 

Tolman, who died at the age of eighty- 
four in 1891, was a printer; on the occasion 
of his fiftieth wedding anniversary, he and 
his wife donated fifty times $50 for the bed, 
which sum later was increased by $5,000 
more. Three printers of Lynn of the present 
day serve as a committee, of which Nichols 
is one member, to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of the printer who, as need arises 
becomes the beneficiary of the bequest. When 
such a patient qualifies he is placed in a pri- 
vate room at the hospital and receives the 
best service, which the hospital renders with- 
out cost to him. 

In his letter accompanying the original 
gift, Tolman, voicing also the sentiments of 
his wife on their Golden Wedding anniver- 
sary, mentioned among other things: “We 
both have a strong regard for the occupation 
in which I was brought up, and in which my 
wife’s father and four of her brothers were 
actively engaged.” 


Craftsmen in Charlotte 

Executives of graphic arts establishments 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, recently organ- 
ized the Charlotte Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, with officers as follows: president, 
Howard C. Hull, Pound & Moore Company; 
vice-president, D. F. Young, Old Dominion 
Box Company ; secretary and treasurer, J. E. 
Yoke, The Tavern Press; sergeant-at-arms, 
Arthur Griffin, Rush Printing Company. 


W. D. Clark Honored 


Walter D. Clark, who has been in the print- 
ing business in Riverside, California, the past 
forty-two years, was honored by the Citrus 
Belt Club of Printing House Craftsmen at a 
dinner-meeting held August 11, and presented 
with an engraved copperplate membership 
“card.” He is a charter member of the club. 
President Fred E. Phillips presented the 
gift, and H. J. Barnum, of the Barnum & 
Flagg Printing and Stationery Company, 
eulogized Mr. Clark. A page in the August 
issue of the club’s house-organ was devoted 
to an article titled, “Honoring a Real Crafts- 
man.” Mr. Clark, incidentally, has been a sub- 
scriber to THe INLAND Printer for fifty 
years. He started in the printing business in 
Riverside when he was twenty-seven and is 
still going strong on the job. 
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Max Schmidt: In Memoriam 


Max Schmidt, for many years president of 
the Schmidt Lithographing Company, of San 
Francisco, and a former president of the 
Lithographers National Association, whose 
death recently was reported here, was a 
member of the San Francisco Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. A recent cover page 
of the group’s publication, The Pi-Bow, was 
devoted to a biographical sketch and eulogy. 
The text of this well deserved tribute follows: 

“Not many men living today can recall 
vividly the period of the American Civil War, 
1861-1864, and yet our oldest member, Max 
Schmidt, Senior, pioneer lithographer and 
honored member of the San Francisco Crafts- 
man, was a lad of eleven years when that 
conflict started. A few years after Lee sur- 
rendered to U. S. Grant at Appomattox, Max 
Schmidt shipped from Hamburg, Germany, 
as a seaman and landed in San Francisco, 
penniless, in 1872. His first job here was 
driving a bakery wagon; then he became 
handy man in a newspaper office at $3.00 a 
week; later he worked with a lithographer 
and with a boxmaker and label printer. 

“Life was not so complex then, and busi- 
nesses were not so large, for at the age of 
twenty-two we find Max in business ‘on his 
own’—starting with a capital of $18.00—at 
535 Clay Street. He had one hand press, 
large enough to print four labels at a time. 
The canning industry was in its infancy in 
California then, but it grew mightily, and 
Max Schmidt's little business grew with it. 
Lithographers and printers came and went, 
many of the former becoming part of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company through sub- 
sequent consolidation. 

“The fire and earthquake in 1906 nearly 
wiped the business out, but not for long, and 
so for close to half a century the name of 
‘Schmidt’ has meant the largest lithograph- 
ing plant in the West, and one of the leaders 
on the American continent. Max Schmidt was 
a former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Lithographers, and he devoted much 
time to benevolent organizations. 

“Max Schmidt died on May 22—the day 
following our last meeting—after a short ill- 
ness. We knew he was failing, but did not 
know the end was so near. It seems but yes- 
terday that he was present at one of our 
meetings. He was keenly alert to the last— 
always fond of a good joke, putting much 
into life, and likewise getting a great deal 
from life in return. His was a full, well 
rounded life, and the world was better for 
what he put into it. 

“We will miss him in the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and he 
will be sorely missed at the big plant over on 
Second and Bryant Streets—Max Schmidt 
was a real Craftsman—first working with his 
own hands; later directing others and ‘shar- 
ing knowledge.’ His competitors say he was 
always a fair rival—ready to codperate for 
the good of the whole industry at all times. 
Our sympathy goes to his family—and to the 
half-thousand or more employes of the busi- 
ness he founded. We salute the memory of 
an honored member and friend !” 


Texas Printers to Meet 


Members of the Texas Graphic Arts Zone 
Federation will meet for their annual con- 
vention at Fort Worth, September 24 and 
25. The theme around which their thoughts 
will revolve is “Coéperative Effort—the Key 


to Profits in the Industry.” Claud Cross, of 
Claud Cross Company, Incorporated, Fort 
Worth, chairman of the publicity committee, 
states that “it is expected that the largest 
gathering of master printers ever assembled 
in the State of Texas will be present on this 
conspicuous occasion.” 


John R. Lehman Advanced 

John R. Lehman, for many years con- 
nected with the Harris Seybold Potter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant manager in charge of 


JOHN R. LEHMAN 


the Seybold division operations at Dayton, 
Ohio. He joined the Seybold organization in 
June, 1903, as a machinist, and successively 
became assistant foreman, superintendent, 
general superintendent, and works manager. 
As assistant manager in charge of the Sey- 
bold operations, he will be associated with 
Norman L. Daney, general manager of the 
Harris Seybold Potter Company at Cleveland. 


Paul Gitzendanner Dies 


Paul Gitzendanner, president of Gitzen- 
danner-Muller Company, printing equipment 
dealer in New York, died Thursday, August 
21. He had been in the printing machinery 
business for fifty years, and was the head of 
his own company for twenty-five years. He 
was born in Germany in 1859. 


Rumford Press Promotes 

Several changes in positions of personnel 
have been stated by The Rumford Press, 
whose manufacturing facilities are at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and whose sales offices 
are in New York City. Oliver L. Bell, of 
New York City, who has been connected with 
production work in large plants, has been 
appointed plant manager and will move to 
Concord; John E. Lewis, former sales man- 
ager of the organization, becomes director of 
sales in New York City; and Fred W. Davis, 
former production manager, has become 
director of sales in New England. 


Photoengravers Point to Boston 

A great many advertising pieces are being 
used by the American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation, of which Louis Flader is the commis- 
sioner, to promote attendance at its fortieth 
annual convention to be held in Boston, Octo- 
ber 1 to 3. “Exceptionally striking” are the 
words that were applied to the brochure, 1014 
by 1414 inches in size, titled “An Invitation 
to our Boston Tea Party.” An outline cut of 
Paul Revere on horseback, within the words, 
“On to Boston,” and with the animal’s nose 
just up to the word “Boston,” suggests the 
urgency of the need for the photoengravers 
to attend the convention. The urgency is elab- 
orated in the text matter: 

“All must face the test of modernism. Only 
those capable of adjusting themselves to the 
changed and changing conditions and the 
modern tempo can hope to remain. The pho- 
toengraving industry is no exception to the 
rule, and it, too, must demonstrate its fitness 
to survive. Collective thought and action hold 
forth the greatest promise of achievement in 
this critical period. An opportunity for both 
is presented at our Boston Tea Party where 
old ideas and methods will be ripped apart 
and cast overboard. There is in prospect a 
revolution against stick-in-the-mudism, obso- 
lescence and antiquarianism as these appear 
in the photoengraving industry, and the cry 
is—‘Millions for Modernization but not a 
cent for Antiquity.’ ” ; 

The whole campaign to promote attendance 
of members of the association at the conven- 
tion consists of two posters and six folders 
in addition to the large-sized invitation. 

Asked by Tue INLAND Printer to outline 
his plans for spending money to advertise the 
convention of the organization among its own 
members, which number about five hundred 
concerns, Mr. Flader replied, in part: 

“We spend considerable money each year 
for our convention advertising, and always 
try to get out unusual, attractive, and truly 
impressive pieces. Just how much this has to 
do with all our convention attendance is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. Maybe it has 
nothing to do with it, and maybe advertising 
has nothing to do with the sale of anything. 
At all events, this advertising of our con- 
vention was my own idea from the beginning, 
as I felt that we could sell a convention as 
well as folks sell merchandise. 

“Recently I had occasion to go over our 
convention records. I have taken the last ten 
years, six of which were depression years. I 
find that the average attendance, as verified 
by our registration books, at our conventions 
in the last ten years, has been slightly over 
four hundred persons and for that entire 
period the average attendance represents 
close to 90 per cent of our total membership. 
Whether this is a record of some sort or 
other I don’t know. I feel that perhaps our 
organization may claim to do the best job of 
convention advertising of any in the graphic 
arts and perhaps we could even extend the 
zone a bit and still be within the truth.” 

In his concluding remark, again talking of 
attendance, Mr. Flader said: “It would not 
surprise me to hear some folks say that we 
would have had the same attendance anyway 
and that our advertising had nothing to do 
with it. Perhaps that is true. It might also be 
said with equal truth and perhaps greater 
force that if Columbus had not set out on his 
famous journey somebody else would have 
discovered America, since it was here all the 
time. . . . But who knows?” 
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Lithos Visit Exposition 
“Lithographers Day” at the Great Lakes 
Exposition at Cleveland was observed Sat- 
urday, August 22, with Percy N. Calvert, 
the president of the Lithographers National 
Association, and president of the Reserve 
Lithographing and Printing Company, Cleve- 
land, taking a leading part in the program. 
Visiting delegations, the largest of which 
came from Chicago under the auspices of the 
Lithographers Club of Chicago, were the 
guests of the Harris Seybold Potter Com- 
pany during their stay in the city. Harry A. 
Porter, vice-president of the company in 
charge of sales, acted as host. After a break- 
fast at Hollenden Hotel, chartered buses 
transported the guests to the plant of the 
company where the new 42 by 58-inch, LSK 
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Westvaco Club. Plans for the convention pro- 
gram are in charge of a committee consisting 
of E. M. Diamant, chairman, of New York 
City; Carl Lochner, Chicago; J. A. Clarke, 
Boston; M. G. Hayden, Cleveland. Kurt H. 
Volk is national president of the group. 


Frederic Ehrlich Dies 


Frederic Ehrlich, author of the book, “The 
New Typography and Layouts,” a consultant 
and teacher of typography, died at his late 
residence, 150 Haven Avenue, New York 
City, Tuesday, August 18, after a long illness. 
He is survived by his widow and daughter. 

Ehrlich was born in New York, June 2, 
1878, was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York, served as instructor in 
advertising and design at Cooper Union from 





London Firm’s Centenary 


Four generations of managers are pic- 
tured on one page of the souvenir brochure 
titled “One Hundred Years,” produced by 
Wightman and Company Limited, located 
in Regency Street, Westminster, London. In 
addition, an old-time view of the original 
printing plant organized by Samuel Wight- 
man in 18386, is shown, and also views of the 
present modern works, one in London and 
the other in Lewes, Sussex. 

At the conclusion of the historical article 


‘ dealing with the Wightman printing opera- 


tions, reference is made to the establishment 
of the organization which “began with the 
enthronement of Queen Victoria” in 1836, 
and to the completion of its hundred years 
“with the accession of Edward the VIII.” 





Officials of the Harris Seybold Potter Company and their guests, the members of the Lithographers Club of Chicago, who visited the com- 
pany’s plant at Cleveland on Lithographers Day, August 23, at the Great Lakes Exhibition, Cleveland. Dinner was served following the tour 


two-color offset press with its new stream 
feeder was put into operation for the guests. 

Following the factory tour and the taking 
of a group picture, the guests were served 
with luncheon by Jack Harris, previously a 
lithographer, who is president of the Forest 
City Brewery. Then they were transported 
to the Harris booth at the exposition and 
viewed the lithographic and other exhibits. 
The day’s events concluded with the dinner 
given at 6 P. M. to the guests by Mr. Porter 
on the Showboat in the exposition grounds. 


Typographers to Meet 

Trends in the use of type and illustrations 
in advertising will be analyzed and discussed 
at the tenth annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Tvpographers of America, to be held 
at White Sulphur Springs, in West Virginia, 
October 19, 20, and 21. During the convention 
period, the advertising typographers will be 
guests for a day of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, and will be taken on an 
educational trip to and through its big mill 
at Covington, West Virginia, after which a 
luncheon will be given in their honor at the 


1917 to 1932; was employed by the New York 
Employing Printers Association to teach in 
the same subjects beginning in 1928, and also 
instructed students at the Mechanics Insti- 
tute. It is said that outstanding advertising 
men studied the subject under his direction. 


Harvard Exhibits Paper 


Modern uses of printing papers, methods 
of their manufacture, and historical data 
concerning papermaking were demonstrated 
in the group of exhibits shown during the 
month of August in Widener Library at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in connection with the celebration of 
the Harvard Tercentenary. Among the fine 
exhibits was one consisting of five sets of 
dummy books, all made of the same weight 
of paper, but of different finishes, to illus- 
trate the relative amount of space occupied. 
Another exhibit showed the manner in which 
illustrations are made usable in printing by 
letterpress, offset, and gravure processes. 
The exhibits were arranged by William Bond 
Wheelwright, of Chicago, who belongs to the 
Class of ’01, of Harvard University. 


The new beginning is being ushered in with 
“a finer idea of service than there was in 
those early Victorian times.” 

The business was established by Samuel 
Wightman in 1836, who retired in 1868, then 
was turned over to J. C. Mountain, a son-in- 
law, who managed it until 1886. His son, T. J. 
Mountain, came into the business in 1872, 
assumed control in 1886, was appointed man- 
aging director in 1898 when it was organized 
into a company, and elected chairman of the 
company in 1915. He presided at the dinner 
celebrating the one-hundredth anniversary, 
May 15 last. His son, T. E. Mountain, was 
appointed to the board of directors in 1915, 
and became joint managing director of the 
company in 1928. 


First Miehle Press 


The first Miehle press was designed, built, 
and completed during the years 1883-1887, 
according to information supplied by Gor- 
don P. Kelley, the advertising manager of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. Mistakenly, the designing 
and building date was given as 1900 in an 
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item concerning the recent death of John 
Miehle, Jr., which appeared in the August 
issue of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

In an illustrated article on the new Miehle 
two-revolution press, which appeared in THE 
INLAND Printer on pages 35 and 36 of the 
October, 1887, issue, written by one Stephen 
McNamara, the concluding sentence reads: 
“Such in brief, is a description of a machine 
which, unless we are very much mistaken, is 
destined to take rank among those presses 
acknowledged to be the best in the market.” 


Poster-Plugs for Printing 
Posters—advertising the various uses and 
advantages of printing—have been prepared 
and are being distributed to printers through- 
out the country by the Zellerbach Paper 


TYPOTHETAE GROUPS OFF TO CINCINNATI 


LL MEMBERS Of the United Typothetae of 

America, as well as printers who are 

not members, are now being urged to attend 

Typothetae’s Golden Jubilee convention to be 

held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, September 28 to 30. 

This invitation to extend the benefits of the 
convention proceedings to non-members was 
one of the recommendations contained in the 
report of the convention program committee 
which was considered and approved in its 
entirety by the executive committee of the 
U. T. A. at its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
August 13 and 14. 

Following the U. T. A. convention, the 
annual meeting of the Graphic Arts Trade 


it is believed will be of permanent benefit to 
the entire trade from many vital angles.” 

History of the beginnings of the U. T. A. 
and its development through the years will 
be noted at the forthcoming “Jubilee” con- 
vention. Each person registering will receive 
a souvenir presentation copy of a book con- 
taining historical data prepared by John C. 
Hill, of Baltimore. 

The detailed program prepared by the con- 
vention committeemen, of which George H. 
Cornelius of Indianapolis is chairman, and 
approved by the executive committee of the 
U. T. A., provides for President Earl R. 
Britt, of St. Louis, to call the convention to 
order at ten o’clock, Monday forenoon, Sep- 
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H. A. Porter, vice-president in charge of sales, acted as host; he is second from the left in top row, this page. On his left is Guy Martin, man- 
ager of the Chicago office. A. F. Harris, inventor and press designer, and chairman of the board, is seen on the other page, center, with cigar 


Company, San Francisco. These posters are 
to be issued at approximately sixty-day inter- 
vals, and presented with Zellerbach’s compli- 
ments. They are designed to build printing 
sales through “reminder selling.” Printed in 
five colors, 18 by 24 inches, each poster comes 
equipped for quick, simple adhesion. 

“For vears,” states a company representa- 
tive, “practically every known commodity 
has been merchandised with the aid of post- 
ers, window strips, counter cards, and poster 
stamps, yet the very industry which creates 
this material has been slow to enlist its sup- 
port.” And Victor E. Hecht, vice-president 
of the company, who is chiefly responsible 
for the program, points out that the posters, 
in pounding home the thought of the purpose 
behind printing, should make net only the 
customer, but the salesman, more conscious 
of the power of the printed word. 

Some of the posters, it is announced, will 
be specifically for the smaller shop, while 
others will be more adaptable to the shop 
of many presses. The series, incidentally, does 
not in any way advertise the merchandise of 
the Zellerbach company. 


Association Executives, a group that was 
formerly known as the Printing Trades Sec- 
retary Manager Association, will be held. 
While the forthcoming convention is offi- 
cially designated the “fiftieth,” therefore the 
“Golden Jubilee” convention, the U. T. A. 
actually will be but forty-nine years old. The 
initial convention of this fine organization, as 
reported in THe INLAND Printer, November, 
1887, was opened at Apollo Hall, Chicago, 
October 18, 1887, with Andrew McNally, of 
Chicago, ‘calling the meeting to order. C. H. 
Blakely, as the president of the then Chicago 
Typothetae, served as temporary chairman, 
and one William Johnston, also of Chicago, 
served as temporary secretary. Mr. Johnston 
read to the assembled printers the “call for 
the convention,” which was addressed “To the 
Employing Printers of the United States and 
Canada.” It stated the purpose “of devising 
plans for true united action upon the recent 
demand of the International Typographical 
Union, that nine hours shall so constitute a 
day’s labor” and also stated that “other very 
important matters will be presented for the 
consideration of the convention whose action 


tember 28. The invocation will be voiced by 
Dr. George C. Douglass, of the Methodist 
Book Concern of Cincinnati. 

Mayor Russell Wilson of Cincinnati will 
extend to the visitors the official address of 


‘ welcome on behalf of the municipality, and 


President W. H. Krehbiel, of the Franklin 
Typothetae of Cincinnati, will welcome the 
guests in the name of the printers. Mr. Cor- 
nelius will respond on behalf of the guests. 
Greetings will be extended by J. S. Roberts, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association; by Clark Long 
of Washington, president of International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen; 
and by A. E. Giegengack, energetic public 
printer of the United States. The first session 
will conclude with the address by Professor 
J. Raymond Schutz of Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana, on the subject, 
“When Business Becomes a Profession.” 

At the afternoon’s session, President Britt 
will give his address and report, titled, “The 
Printer’s Opportunity,” which will be fol- 
lowed with an address by Homer J. Buckley, 
of Chicago, on “Business Promotion for the 
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Printers.” Relationships between printers, 
paper mills, and merchants will be discussed 
by two speakers. George G. Cobean, of Chi- 
cago, vice-president of fine-paper division 
of the National Paper Trade Association, 
whose headquarters are in New York City, 
will speak on behalf of various paper mer- 
chants. Donald L. Boyd, of Huntington, West 
Virginia, chairman of the U. T. A.’s special 
paper-trade relations committee, will state 
the proposed standards to govern dealings by 
and between printers and the paper trade. 

What is called a “Junior Executives Con- 
ference” will be held late Monday afternoon 
with Don H. Taylor, executive vice-president 
of the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, as chairman. President Britt of the 
U. T. A. will give an address on “The Future 
President of My Business,’ and Elmer J. 
Koch, secretary of the U. T. A., will speak on 
“Training of Future Printing Managers.” 

The Rev. Dr. Allan A. Stockdale, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be guest speaker at the 
U. T. A. banquet to be held Monday evening, 
his subject being, “Should the Corners of the 
Mouth Turn Up or Down?” Past presidents 
of the U. T. A. will be introduced by Presi- 
dent Britt, who will preside. 

Election of officers of the U. T. A. will con- 
stitute the first order of business Tuesday 
forenoon, following which, ten addresses will 
be given on technical subjects pertaining to 
the printing business. Harry L. Gage, of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
will give a talk on “Type Design for Display 
Requirements”; M. C. Gosiger, of Schultz- 
Gosiger Company, Cincinnati, will speak on 
“Photoengraving—New Methods of Produc- 
tion”; J. Homer Winkler, of Ace Electrotype 
Company, Cleveland, will speak on “Electro- 
types and Stereotypes—Modern Trends and 
Uses”; George L. Welp, the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, will present the 
subject, “New Things in Color and Printing 
Ink”; Kenneth Hunt, of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will 
talk on “The Printability of Paper”; H. W. 
Hacker, of Hacker Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, will give an address on “Make- 
ready Via Precision, Press Correction, and 
Pre-makeready Methods”; Herbert C. Mac- 
kenzie, of Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company, New York, will speak on “Rollers 
—Kinds and Uses of Modern Printing Roll- 
ers”; Harry A. Porter, of Harris Seybold 
Potter Company, Cleveland, will speak on 
“Offset Lithography”; Alfred M. Gies, of 
Alco Gravure Company, Baltimore, will give 
a talk on “Intaglio Printing”; and Raymond 
E. Bayliss, of New York, will present a new 
sound picture on the subject of bookbinding, 
titled, “Bound to Last,” through the courtesy 
of Binders Board Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Each of the ten speakers will supervise 
round-table conferences at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the convention on various subjects 
presented by them at the forenoon’s session, 
with the exception of Mr. Porter, who will 
present a motion picture to the convention 
group visualizing the various operations con- 
nected with the process of “Offset Lithog- 
raphy.” Four other round-table conferences 
will be conducted by trade association secre- 
taries. Gordon C. Hall, of the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers, of St. Louis, will 
preside at the conference on “Market Stabili- 
zation”; Frank W. Fillmore, of the U. T. A., 
on “Cost Finding”; Fred W. Hoch, with the 
U. T. A., on “Estimating”; and D. P. Porter- 
field, of the U. T. A., on “Sales Promotion.” 


An executive session, Wednesday forenoon, 
at which “family affairs of the U. T. A. are 
to be discussed, will conclude the convention. 

Executives of the trade associations in the 
graphic arts will hold four sessions of their 
annual meeting in the same hotel on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1. Henry M. Ellis, of Houston, Texas, in 
his capacity as president of the Graphic Arts 
Trade Association Executives, will open the 
meeting Wednesday afternoon. Reports will 
be given on results secured on recommenda- 


tions made to the U. T. A. at the March - 


meeting of the association. Among those who 
will participate in this feature besides Mr. 


Plan D.M.A.A. Program 

Tentative plans for the nineteenth annual 
conference and exposition of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association now scheduled to be 
held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, September 30 and October 1 and 2, call 
for the consideration of the theme, “On the 
Trail to Sales.” The convention will open on 
Wednesday, September 30—-at a luncheon 
meeting put on jointly with the Cincinnati 
Advertisers Club. The topics of “Blazing 
Trails to Sales” and “Clearing Trails to 
Sales” are to be discussed at the afternoon 
session by the sales managers of prominent 
organizations throughout the country. 





OMPARATIVE figures recently issued 
by National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York City indicate that 
industrial conditions are continuing to 
improve. The reports received by the 
board for July in connection with its 
monthly survey reveal that July was 
the fifth consecutive increased month. 
Orders for machine tools for July 
show that they were but 3.7 per cent 
less than in 1929; automobile produc- 
tion was 31.7 per cent over production 
of the same month in 1935; total steel- 
ingot production was 3,922,731 gross 
tons, 73 per cent above output in July, 
1935; conditions in the textile industry 
showed consumption of cotton by the 
domestic mills at 603,203 bales, the 





INDUSTRY SHOWS A GLOWING FACE! 


largest amount for any month during 
the past three years; the total building 
contracts in thirty-seven states east of 
the Rocky Mountains mounted up to 
$294,833,800 in July—an increase of 
26.5 per cent over June and of 85.1 
per cent over a year ago. 

Reports further revealed that aver- 
age hourly earnings in twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries during the first 
quarter of 1936 was 60.7 cents an hour 
compared with a low of 49.1 cents in 
1933, and a previous high of 59 cents 
an hour in 1929; average weekly earn- 
ings shown in twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries were $28.55 in 1929; were 
$24.13 for the first three months in 
1936, with a low of $17.05 in 1932. 





Ellis are: C. C. Means, Detroit; Donald L. 
Boyd, of Huntington, West Virginia; and 
J. R. Shultz, of Boston. Gordon C. Hall, of 
St. Louis, will also take part. 

The second session of the G. A. T. A. E. 
will be in the nature of a testimonial dinner 
Wednesday evening in honor of John C. Hill, 
of Baltimore, who recently retired from his 
position as the honored secretary of the Bal- 
timore Typothetae after thirty-three years of 
keen and conscientious service. 

Eight subjects pertaining to problems of 
a local association will be presented for dis- 
cussion by as many secretaries at the third 
session of the group to be held on Thursday 
forenoon. Those on the program are: H. S. 
Bock, Wichita, Kansas; V. C. Garriott, of 
Nashville; W. A. Meeks, Philadelphia; D. A. 
Sweeney, Indianapolis; R. Reid Vance, of 
Columbus; C. C. Means, Detroit; Don H. 
Taylor, New York; S. F. Beatty, Chicago. 

At the concluding session of the group to 
be held Thursday afternoon, general subjects 
of interest to secretaries will be presented by 
E. T. Engle, Cleveland; Frank R. Somers, 
Dayton; Elmer J. Koch, Washington, D. C.; 
G. A. Walsh, Washington, D. C.; and Har- 
riett Mae Judd, Atlanta. 

Among the exhibits to be shown in connec- 
tion with the U. T. A. convention will be that 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
whose display of the new Oxford Lectern 
Bible in two volumes will be a high point of 
interest. This Bible, designed by Bruce Rog- 
ers, has been declared to be a fine example 
of the best work in modern book printing— 
a masterpiece of book design. 


“Letter Trails to Sales” will feature the 
Thursday forenoon session at which Frank C. 


‘ Hamilton, president of the St. Louis Adver- 


tising Club,” will preside. “Trails to Indus- 
trial Sales” and “Trails to Retail Sales” will 
be discussed at two departmental sessions at 
which Carl B. Dietrich, of St. Louis, and 
Jules Paglin, of New Orleans, will preside. 
Charles B. Mills, of Marysville, Ohio, will 
preside at the departmental which will con- 
sider the subject “Trails to Direct Sales.” 
Another departmental to consider “Sales 
Magazines” will be held at the same time. 

Howard Hovde, professor of marketing of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will preside 
during the presentation of seven topics. The 
announcement states that speakers are being 
invited to consider the following subjects: 
“Preparing the Trails to Sales,” “Contacting 
Traders on the Trails to Sales,” “Teamwork 
on Trails to Sales,” “Retrieving on Trails to 
Sales,” “Setting the Bait on Trails to Sales,” 
“Trails to Direct Sales,” and “Prospecting 
Trails to Sales.” 


Linotype Issues House-Organ 


Behold Linotype’s Shining Lines, a new 
house-organ whose first number appeared in 
August, published by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, of Brooklyn. Its masthead 
states that it is “an intimate personal mes- 
sage from Linotype executives to their fellow 
executives in publishing and printing offices, 
with whom they would like to visit oftener.” 
It is edited by Thomas Dreier, former editor 
of The Printing Art, Associated Advertising. 
The size is 734 by 51% inches. 
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Hartford’s Apprenticeship Plan 


Printers of Hartford, Connecticut, through 
their local Employing Printers Association, 
recently made a survey of their future needs 
of skilled employes and decided upon a plan 
of apprenticeship training which called for 
the immediate enlistment of six high-school 
graduates. These candidates were selected 
and sent to the State Trade School at which 
they will receive preliminary training in the 
theory and practice of hand composition and 
related subjects. Following this training, it 
will be determined by those men interested, 
to which branch of the graphic arts the stu- 
dents should be assigned for further train- 
ing. They will then enter shops of interested 
employers, and at the same time receive part- 
time school instruction. 

Wage scales covering the required six full 
periods of the apprenticeship course of train- 
ing have been fixed, after completing which 
students will be designated competent jour- 
neymen. Newton C. Brainard, president of 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company, is 
chairman of the educational committee. He is 
also the president of the Employing Printers 
Association of America, Incorporated, whose 
national headquarters are in Chicago. 


Intertype Improves Earnings 


Increased earnings were shown in the state- 
ment of Intertype Corporation for the three 
months ended June 30 as compared with the 
report for the corresponding period of a year 
ago. The earnings for the three months were 
$80,312.08; those of a year ago were $48,- 
892.39. For the first half-year of 1936, earn- 
ings were $191,805 as compared with $108,486 
for the first six months of 1935. 


** Aldine Award’’ Given 


Irving A. Norgren, of Brooklyn, will be 
honored with the first “Aldine Award,” estab- 
lished by Harry Gould, president of the 
Aldine Paper Company, New York, for high 
scholastic standing as a junior student of 
printing at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. Mr. Gould states that his 





| wars NEW—AND WHERE TO GET IT 





Two LIGHTING UNITs, said to meet specifi- 
cations given in a report on printing plant 
lighting contained in transactions of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, have just been 
announced by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. A 
unit designed for imposing-stone work con- 
sists of two Benjamin skylight units mounted 
close together. The new feed-board unit was 
designed for use under the feed boards of 
presses. Additional information may now be 
obtained direct from the manufacturer; also 
through the office of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue FrrepMan-Btoom Photo-Linotype is 
a combination of devices built into a Mergen- 
thaler linotype machine which will photo- 
graph a line or lines of letters or figures 
from composed matrices upon film suitable 
for use in transferring printable images upon 
zinc, copper, or other sensitized printing lith- 
ographic or gravure plates. (See cut below.) 

Two men, Dr. Otto I. Bloom, a physician 
who devotes time and money to research work 
in the graphic arts as a hobby, and his asso- 
ciate, Samuel I. S. Fr-edman, an engineer, 
both of New York, obtained patent Number 
2,042,041 on the invention. 

Claims made by the patentees indicate that 
their machine is expected to simplify the 
method of composing reading matter for use 
in the offset-lithographic and gravure proc- 
esses. Instead of casting type from the mat- 
rices after they have been composed by the 
usual keyboard operations, the special mat- 
rices with the usual letters—not in ordinary 
engraved form but in photographically repro- 
ducible images in black and white, are auto- 
matically placed before a camera attachment 
and photographed upon a continuous film, 
after which the matrices are distributed in 
the usual Mergenthaler manner. Thus the 
product of the machine operation is a line of 
photographed film instead of a line of char- 
acters on a metal slug. 


and range of the camera. It is expected by 
the inventors that as a result of their devel- 
opment of this “photo-linotype,” the use of 
offset-lithography and gravure will soon be 
extended to books, magazines, advertising lit- 
erature, and newspaper supplements. 

A NEw pressmen’s lockup cabinet, designed 
by the Challenge Machinery Company to con- 
tain everything a pressman needs to lock up 


Pressmen’s lockup cabinet made by Challenge 


any form on the bed of a cylinder press, has 
been announced by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. It is all- 
steel in construction, 1614 inches wide, 2514 
inches long and 331% inches high. The cabinet 
contains various-sized pieces of labor-saving 


























Above: cross section showing camera in position to photo- 
graph assembled line of matrices (letters white on black). 
Right: mechanism for moving camera forward, backward, 
making letters larger or smaller, lines longer or shorter 
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firm was prompted to establish the annual 
medal and scholarship award because there 
is need for encouraging printing education 
and that he, as a paper merchant, realizes 
the importance of such education to the print- 
ing and paper industries. 


The simplification process goes further, so 
the inventors claim, in that only one set of 
matrices is needed for producing type faces 
of small and large sizes. Many sizes of type 
reproductions are obtainable from the same 
set of matrices by simply changing the focus 


metal furniture which project from the slant- 
ing shelves, making it easy to lift them out. 
Two compartments with large openings at 
the side provide spaces for wiping rags and 
other materials. Additional information may 
be obtained direct from the manufacturer. 
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AMERICAN PONY Boy is the name given to 
a new type-high numbering machine pro- 
duced by the American Numbering Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. This is said 
to be the smallest regular-stock machine pro- 


Fe 654321 


The American type-high numbering machine 


duced by the company, and because of its 
very small size it enables a printer to save 
space in the type form in which it is locked 
up. Regular machines are not equipped with 
“lock pawls,” but for high-speed presses, 
these are supplied. 


Deriance Gummed and Label Papers— 
including metallic and special papers—are 
shown in a new sample book recently mailed 
to the trade by M. M. Elish and Company, 
Incorporated, New York City. Forty lines of 
gummed papers and sixteen lines of label 
(ungummed) papers are offered. The sam- 
ple swatches are ingeniously presented so 
that the complete range is easily seen and a 
quick matching of colors is possible. 


A new heavy-duty paper drill, designated 
as “Style E,” has been added to the line of 
the Challenge Machinery Company, and will 
be shown to the trade for the first time on 
the ATF “Printers’ Progress Special” train 


Heavy-duty paper drill produced by Challenge 


which begins its transcontinental tour Sep- 
tember 14. The new @rill is said to have all 
the fundamental features of the Style C 
machine, drills a hole from 14 to 14 an inch 
in diameter through a ream of stock at one 
stroke, either before or after the jobs are 
padded, the table remaining stationary dur- 
ing the operation. Attachments are provided 
to do slitting, slotting, V slotting, and round 
cornering. Additional information may be 
obtained from the manufacturer direct, or 
through the office of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A new combination lighting unit, consist- 
ing of mercury vapor lights combined with 
incandescent lights, just introduced by the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, eliminates glaring or 
blinding effects, and provides “a cool, color- 
correcting light” well adapted to difficult 
visual tasks such as are undertaken in print- 
ing and engraving plants. In the combination, 
the blue-green effect so characteristic of the 


Blue Streak Model 30 mixer linotype; 


mercury vapor lamps alone is balanced by 
the reds and the yellows of the incandescent 
lamps, and the combination is said to pro- 
duce a pleasing daylight effect. 

In the new unit, the mercury vapor tube 
supplies as much light at 275 watts as former 
tubes requiring 350 watts. It is a straight 
33-inch Cooper-Hewitt tube, one inch in diam- 
eter, mounted horizontally beneath a new 
designed reflector of aluminum. The incan- 
descent light sources are four 150-watt Mazda 
lamps, located diagonally in a horizontal plant 
above the mercury tube. Additional informa- 
tion about the new lighting unit may be 
obtained direct from the manufacturer or 
through the office of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A Tuirp-Cotor Unrr built into a two-color 
Miehle has been developed by the Western 
Printing Machinery Company. It is claimed 
that the full-sized sheet can be printed with 
perfect registration without sacrificing any 
of the speed of the press or of causing any 
disturbance to its original functions. The 
press may be used for two-color work by 
merely sliding the cylinder gear out of mesh 
of the second cylinder gear. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained direct from the 
manufacturer or from THe INLAND PRINTER. 


New mopets of four magazine-mixing lino- 
type machines, incorporating Blue Streak 
features added to which is the “mixing” idea 
applied to four main magazines which is the 
Model 29, and to four main and four auxil- 
iary magazines, Model 30, lately have been 


brought out by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. The machines enable operators, by 
the touch on shift-keys, to shift from setting 
one face or size of type to another without 
waiting for the matrices to be distributed. 
It also permits of setting different faces in 
the same line. 

On the Model 29, one shift-key is enough to 
do the work, while on Model 30, two shift- 
keys are necessary, one for the main maga- 


four main, four auxiliary magazines 


zines and one for the four auxiliaries. Both 
models are available as straight-text machines 
employing ninety-channel magazines, or as 
straight-display machines using seventy-two 
channels, or as two-in-one machines using 
both ninety- and seventy-two channel maga- 
zines. An automatic font distinguisher pre- 
vents stray matrices from getting into wrong 
magazines in operation. 


DIAGONAL TYPE FORMS may now be locked 
up easily by the use of the new Challenge 
angle chase which will be exhibited for the 
first time by the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, on the ATF “Printers’ Progress Spe- 
cial” train which starts on its cross-country 
tour September 14. The main feature of the 
new chase is the four rounded sections with 


Challenge angle chase for diagonal type form 


a square inner area of thirty-five ems, which 
permit the positioning of a type form at any 
angle desired. The angle chase can be used 
with an ordinary chase of ten inches or more 
in width. Chase is illustrated above. 
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BooKMAN is a face with a curious history. 
It has lived down a flamboyant youth and 
emerged into middle age as a serious, hard- 
working citizen. Bookman, a glorified 
version of old style antique, rode into pop- 
ularity on the tail of the William Morris- 
Roycroft era. During its heyday, printers 
looked on Bookman as rather a fancy type, 
and favored it for de luxe brochures and 
ladies’ club programs. 

Those were the days when it was 
thought that all type had to be squeezed or 
padded out into neat rectangles...and any 
inadvertent remainder of white space 
plugged with a gobof irrelevant typo- 
graphic spinach. To help achieve this 
fashionable squareness, Bookman came 
equipped with a set of variant letters... 
letters with long tails and rather elabo- 
rate swashes. 

But all that is in the past. Styles change. 
Other faces came along. Bookman was no 
longer a novelty. Its popularity faded, ... 


THE STORY OF 


LINOTYPE 
BOOK MAN 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 

















but it did not die. In certain special cor- 
ners of the typographic garden, Bookman, 
pruned of its flowing tendrils, continued 
to flourish as a purely utility face... no- 
tably in the field of advertising composi- 
tion. Advertising typographers discovered 
that Bookman has the desirable property 
of looking bigger than it really is. It packs 
a surprising amount of copy into a given 
space and still looks readable. It has just 
the right color for many uses... enough 
weight to carry authority without being 
actually a bold-face. 

Growing recognition of these sound 
merits has led to an increasing use of 
Bookman in both national and local pub- 
lication and direct-mail advertising. 

The Linotype cutting of Bookman is 
one of the developments resulting from 
the more extensive use of Linotype com- 
position in advertising. Available in com- 
bination with Italic and Small Caps in 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14 point sizes. 





MARK® 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS. CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 


LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


SET IN MEMPHIS BOLD, MEMPHIS EXTRA BOLD, AND BOOKMAN 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. S 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. der all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1. oO Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 

NLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer make the most 

money. Many printers and advertising men have graduated from this 
old established school; common school education sufficient. Send for free 
booklet outlining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS 
SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 950-C, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OFFSET PLATE MAKER, with finances, ability and equipment, desires 
to connect with responsible party; purpose: install press for high-grade 
color process. S 956 





copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The fomole 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5. 00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
T HE MACLEAN COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LtTp., 2, 3 & 4 Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W.I., England. 
HUNTER-PENROSE, Ltp., 109 Farringdon Road, Be ty 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 


England. 

Wm. Dawson & SONS, 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. CowAN & SONS (Limited), General Agents, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New . 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. V 

PRINTING SPECIALTY HoOusE, 60 Rue a’ Hautpoul, Paris- 19. ‘France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, roy, as S.W., Australia. 

WARWICK Bock, O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

R. B. HirRay, :Teitde The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 
India. ) 


HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 





London, 


Melbourne, 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PRESS—1 No. 10 Babcock Optimus cylinder press, sheet 
size 38 x 50, Dexter feeder, extension delivery, Craig gas heater, Ortleb 
ink agitator, 1-5 Horse Power D.C. motor, 1-2 Horse Power D.C. motor 
to operate feeder, Cutler-Hammer electric equipment, Monitor control. 
1 No. 10 Babcock Optimus cylinder press, same size, same description, 
without feeder or extension delivery. Both presses in first-class condi- 
tion and can be seen running. INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Printing 
Dept., 902 Cherokee St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LATEST MODEL 14 LINOTYPE, serial No. 46894, one piece base and 
swinging keyboard, complete with 3 magazines, extra wide auxiliary, 
electric pot and feeder; machine has had very little use in job shop— 
like new in every respect. Write, wire, phone THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1726 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A Scott single color offset press, sheet 38 x 52, with pile 
feeder, now doing register printing at 2,000 sheets per hour; a very 
real bargain if high speed be not essential. S 955 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 

E. SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

LATEST MODEL No. 35 Babcock Pony Unit (24%x35), or will 
exchange for offset press up to 22x34; press now running in New 

York City; new press guarantee—terms. S 961 

PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS, size No. 1-P, 26% x 34, four rollers; in 
fine condition. Write for appointment. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kala- 

mazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One two-color Harris offset press, GT, 41x54”, 
old; $13,500.00 cash. S 957 

BLOCK TRIMMER complete with A.C. motor, size 16x 18; cheap price 
for quick sale. S 9 


FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto cutter; guaranteed in first-class con- 
dition. S 907 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, with a successful record in large pub- 

lication, catalog and directory work, seeks change; this man knows 
how to plan, gain co-operation, and make schedule; at present in charge 
of 120 men; wants to hear from medium-size or large shop in need of 
a man who knows how to put composing room on profitable basis. 
S 954 





Megill’s Patent 

SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 


Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 


Dealers or direct. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 











The MI AUK 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


THE ORIGIN 
STRAIGHT LI 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
22 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AL 
NE 
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COMPOSING ROOM WORKING FOREMAN, fed up with temporal tan- 

trums, decimated dinners and big business baloney, wants a real job. 
involving some intelligence, work, romance and cash; a really human 
boss would help; thoroughly trained in layout, typography, lockup, 
lineup and press O.K.; versatile and sincere; A-1 recommendations. S 889 


COMPOSITOR with ten years’ experience seeks a position with a first- 
class plant, large or small; East only; good worker, Christian, non- 
union. Just give me a chance. Satisfaction guaranteed. S 960 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants to make change; now working, 14 years’ 
experience; inquiry appreciated. S 962 











Executives 





CAPABLE, RELIABLE PRINTER-FOREMAN, large and small city 

experience, general run of work; available for shop “operated on 
the square’: accept anything from floor work to executive duties 
medium size plant: prefer South or East: can estimate intelligently, 
figure stock, keep production moving rapidly, meet the public. S 904 
EXECUTIVE, business or production; excellent managerial record, 

expert estimator, practical printer; newspaper experience; small city 
in South preferred. S 940 








Foreman 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires permanent position; experienced in 
high-grade halftone and process color work; excellent references: 
salary optional. S 968 





Linotype-Intertype Mechanic 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MECHANIC wants permanent position with 

reliable firms; trade school experience; many years teaching in trade 
schools, also as journeyman; expert reconditioning and rebuilding 
machines; A-1 references furnished. S 963 





MoM. dams 





and Superi 





COMMERCIAL PRINT SHOP MANAGER wishes to make a change; 

man, 40 years of age, sober and reliable; have been at present posi- 
tion ten years; well versed in all phases of printing and can handle 
men; good estimator; member of the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce in my community. If interested, write S 966 





Offset Department 





MR. PRINTER—Am capable in offset department; practical, all-around 
plate maker, production and executive; can efficiently install complete 
offset printing plant. S 959 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN, non-union, A-1 executive and 
mechanic, with an unusually wide experience on one-color, two-color 
and perfecting presses, on all grades of work; 15 years in present 
position as foreman in large pressroom doing high-grade work; fast 
changing present day conditions demand an executive with this experi- 
ence, but adaptable to the most up-to-date methods, who can work 
hand in hand with production and estimating departments; desires 
change; would consider financial investment in reliable firm; Chicago 
or vicinity. S 958 
PRESSMAN wants permanent position; automatic job presses, Miehle 
Vertical, cylinder presses; experience process color and high quality 
halftone work; excellent references upon request. S 970 


ROTARY PRESSMAN, A-1 makeready on high grade magazines; some P c P ’ 
flatbed experience; would appreciate rotogravure, McKee or offset Getting them through is Railway Express 


experience in connection. Unless reasonably steady, do not apply. S 951 ' P orn 
PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience own specialty. On urgent shipments, w ether 


job, halftone, color; familiar with offset process; Pacific Coast 2- : * 
ferred. $ 879 . iii dt they weigh ounces or tons, we can in many 














instances give overnight service. Railway 


CAPABLE LAYOUT MAN and typographical designer desires connection Express picks up all shipments by fast motor 


with progressive printing and lithographing firm. Samples and infor- : * 
mation on request. 9 965 truck, forwards them on swift passenger trains, 
TYPOGRAPHER (layout man), with wide experience and recognized : i i 

ability, wants to chames postilon. & S81 delivers promptly on arrival. With 23,000 


Typographers 














i at your disposal across the continent 
WANTED TO PURCHASE offices at y p 7 


ically anywhere, at 
WANTED—Used small offset press with automatic feed and full equip- we reach anybody practical 25 Y, ' 


ment; cameras, electric lights, whirling machine and dark room outfit. ; i ° 
RICHARDSON, Cawker City, Kansas. any time. All transactions are checked from be 








ginning to end by a receipt at pick-up and an- 


J ‘Now buys this other on delivery, and automatically include 


FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL, liability up to $50. It's a through, personal 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH service, no delays, no side-tracking, and no 


extra charge for this extra-careful handling. 
The For service or information telephone the 


GENERAL nearest Railway Express office. 
PURPOSE 


WM.A.FORCE & COMPANY 


105 worth st, NewYork | RATE WAY EXPRESS 


5-wheel : YY 
i iediaiin a , 180No.Wacker Dr., Chicago AGENCY INC. 
machine .. . see WM. M. PARTRIDGE 
slightly additional | 682 Miscite Py tay i 

ig ission St., San Francisco f 
for 6 wheels or 5 a Available through all NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
special machines , dealers and type founders 
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Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Il. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





for Printing 





Bookkeeping Sy and Schedul 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books 

and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage 
for new booklets ‘Figuring Printing Costs” and ‘Bookkeeping for 
Printers.” 








Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWADEEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Package Tying Machines 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, etce., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


founders. 





Calendars 





WHOLESALE ealendars to printers. Complete line. Do your own 
imprinting. Retail and wholesale prices furnished with samples. 
FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6543 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and Calendar Pads 


1937 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 to 10%x20, in black and 
white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish pads. 3-months- 
at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for cataloge. GOES LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO., 35 West 61st St.. Chicago: 52K Park Place, New York 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY. 1062 Gilbert Avenue. 
Cineinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment: the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Cal da 











Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
. BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
ity. 





Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Camera Bellows 


CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf" chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge assort- 
ments and complete line Personal Christmas Cards: easily imprinted. 

Write for catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 

ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 304, Mass. 








Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





GET MONEY for old. idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 


Comp ‘Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








A Sr te 
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Die Makers 


GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, cardboard. 
thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quotation. Prompt 
service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Easels 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
< a STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
ew ork, 





’ 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinerv 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 








Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 


5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 








Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 








Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, posing room equip t and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 ‘“H’’ St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.; Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon. 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.: Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 








BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard. Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.: Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court. 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul. Minn.: Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.: Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th St., New 
York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village types and 
composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 





WILLIAM REID CO., 537 S. La Salle Street, since 1912, will be moved 

to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by May Ist, phone: Diversey 3766. General 
repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; makers Reid magazine 
racks, ete. 2271 Clybourn Ave.. Chicago. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays."" A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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LEXINGTON Off SET 


RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY/ 
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THE NEW SCOTT 


“COLOR UNIT” PRESS 
MAKES HIGH SPEED COLOR 


PRINTING PRACTICAL 


The Scott High Speed ‘‘Color 
Unit” Press combines all the 
advantages of accessibility, 
speed and heavy construction 











WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 230 West 41st Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monadnock Building 


of the modern newspaper 
Press with the high quality 
printing ability of magazine 
color presses. 








COLOR PRESSES «+ NEWSPAPER PRESSES o~ CUTTING AND 


Write for full particulars 


CREASING PRESSES «~ DIRECT ROTARY AND OFFSET PRESSES 








Comprising 


Block Leveller 
a precision finishing plan- 
er, flexible and rapid, for 
lowering high cuts and 
levelling uneven cuts. 


Plate Gauge 
measures cuts under print- 
ing pressure, center and 
edges, showing instantly 
true printing height and 
the effect of corrections. 


Underlay Paper, Cabinet, Sur- 

face Plate 
for bringing up and level- 
ling low or uneven cuts, 
using paper in thicknesses 
from .001" to .010”, and 
checking for rock on sur- 
face plate. 


Achieving 
Levelness 


bottom parallel with top, 
solid footing, even impres- 
sion, ready for top make- 
ready. 


Correct Printing Height 


adjusted to surface char- 
acter of plate, over type- 
high for heavy plates, un- 
der for line cuts and vi- 
gnettes, saving top make- 
ready. 


Advance Preparation 


on inexpensive equipment, 
at lower hour cost, faster 
and more exact, saving 
production presses for pro- 
duction. 


HACKER PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 
for BLOCKED PLATES 


Here is a group of simple, inexpensive, but highly developed 
devices for the purpose of levelling cuts before putting them to 
press. They should be in every plant printing mixed forms on 
cylinder presses. They will save the greater part of makeready. 


Blocked plates prepared in advance with this equipment will pull 
flat even impressions on the first sheet and top makeready can 
start at once. Unlocking and underlaying at the press is eliminated 
one hundred per cent. 


Hours and hours of makeready at the press is largely unneces- 
sary. A fraction of that time devoted to inspection of form mate- 
rials and to obvious corrections would greatly shorten the down 
time and increase the running time. 


Of all the factors causing makeready delays, blocked plates are 
the worst. They average the grossest error. Yet they are the 
easiest to correct. The tools illustrated above will do it perfectly, 
and they are all that is needed. 


Booklet ‘‘Cause and Prevention of Makeready,’’ 
an authentic summary, free on request 


HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


320 South Honore Street - 
461 Eighth Avenue - 
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ELROD simplicity 


assures 


—ample strip material supply 
—with economy of operation 


THE Elrod lead, rule, slug and base 
caster is characterized by the utmost 
mechanical simplicity. It requires from 
the operator only occasional attention, 
to keep it supplied with metal and to 
take away the finished product. 

Improved oil feed and special Elrod 
oil have further reduced the amount 
of operating attention required. 

Twin molds provide for the produc- 
tion of two strips at a time, thereby 
increasing the volume of strip material 
produced. Cored molds for the larger 
point sizes reduce metal consumption. 


Elrod strip material, ranging in thick- 
ness from 1-point to’ 36-point, is drawn 
in a continuous strip from the crucible. 
Freedom from brittle breaks, welds, 
and air bubbles makes for accuracy 
and solidity. Elrod-cast base and rule 
stand up under even ihe most severe 
stereotyping pressure. 

A generous supply of strip material 
makes for composing room economy. 
Leads and slugs always ready to the 
compositor’s hand, new sharp rules 
for borders, and an ample supply of 
base material are primary necessities. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue . - Chicago, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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Stop Keep in Touch 


over and under-heatin{: With clients, customers and prospects with 
@ KEEP EACH ROOM a timely, appropriate mailing card. Each 
AT THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE mailing may be varied with a different 
@ REDUCE HEATING COSTS 15 TO 402 color. We suggest the following imported 
@ INCREASE OUTPUT OF WORKERS 

@ IMPROVE QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT 


@ SAVINGS OFTEN PAY BACK COST OF Carried in sheets or cards 
POWERS CONTROL IN 1 TO 3 YEARS with envelopes to match. Laverstroke 


products of the 
Japan Paper Company 








Phone or Write for Estimate ie Samples and Suggestions 
of cost of POWERS Control for on Request. Cardinal 
your heating system — THE |} q . { 
POWERS REGULATOR | : 4 : These papers are stocked 
orm 2742 Kerri ms ‘ ae in our Chicago offices 13th Century 


Avenue, Chicago. ©—-— —— where you are invited to 
look over our complete 


456 in : 
ponent om Your Phone Directory = J line of imported papers Suruga 




















S vom of Temperature and Humidity Control ~~ and printed speci 


ee 4 % -_ Plain and embossed foils from Switzer- 
TU Hi e a land in bright or dull silver and gold. 
‘ Swigart Paper Co. 


A Uu t om a t i Cc y j 723 South Wells St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Phone Wabash 2525 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF JAPAN PAPER COMPANY PAPERS 














The first book on the subject in 126 years 


A HISTORY of PRINTING | 4 Smatter Modet of the 


in the UNITED STATES Derrthn 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 
This important work is to appear in four volumes, issued at intervals oa A N D S A W 


of about six months. Volume II, the first volume to be completed, 


covering early printing in the middle and South Atlantic colonies 
and states, is now ready for delivery. The No. 2 Rouse Band Saw 


This book representing as it does the fruit of years of intensive which cuts 7 inches of slugs 
research is one which should be on the shelves of every intelligent to variable measures in 18 
printer. The text is interesting and readable as well as authoritative. ae askin elaes 

The price of Volume II, purchased separately, is $6.00, but if an secon sispractica inp we s 
order is placed for the set of four volumes to be delivered and paid not requiring the capacity 
for as completed, the price is $5.00 per volume. Order now and of the No. 1, and offers an 
secure a copy of the first edition. attractive saving. 

Royal octavo, printed on special watermarked laid paper; xxviii, While th ity is leas 
462 pages, stoutly bound in library buckram. ile the capacity 1 , :, 

Z - Ti ai as hmamaiaaiaiesaiaieaia than that of the No. 1, which cuts a full galley in 35 sec- 
IN THE UNITED STATES i dieaiae C. McMurtrie onds, the operation is identical. 
The price is $6.00 for a single volume, or $5.00 if subscription is en- Slug length selection is automatic, and feed is me- 
tered for set of 4 volumes to be delivered and paid for as completed. chanical. Slugs may be the same length or all different, 
yet there is no setting of gauges, or reclamping for 
pea different measures. 
ait aed - Write for prices and complete details. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY | pereueverresrwrcrervey 00 


205 West Wacker Dri i , Illinoi : : : 
Ee ae << ee 2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Name___ ee ee nn ee er D 
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15 PLE 


P ICK a tough cop for a tough corner 
and a tough ledger for tough treat- 
ment. Pick Wytek Ledger! 

This sinewy sheet ignores the rough- 
est treatment of rapid-fire accounting 
machines. It can stand on edge in- 
definitely without buckling. It stubbornly 


resists soiling. Its fla’; satiny surface » 
takes ink, type or pencil with equal bril- 
liance and ease. Even around punch 
and perforation holes Wytek's extra 
toughness won't give way. 

As you would expect, a ledger paper 
of this quality is watermarked. As you 
would also expect, it costs a little more 
than unwatermarked sheets. But Wytek 
Ledger goes so much farther, serves so ~ 
much better and lasts so much longer { 
that it quickly saves its slightly higher 
cost. May we send you samples? 


WYTEK LEDGER Famous ror strenctH 


WYTEK OFFSET : WYTEK COVER * WYTEK BOND 
STRONG, FAST-RUNNING, UNIFORM ... Gy NIBROC BOND e NIBROC LEDGER 


WON'T FUZZ . .. TAKES INK BEAUTIFULLY, —_ DURACEL TAG ¢ W 
LONG, RESILIENT FIBRES GIVE UNUSUAL mpd bit t-te cca ein 


WEARING AND FOLDING QUALITIES. Ferrand, -Medine FLINTAG @ NIBROC INDEX BRISTOL 
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Cr aftsman 


LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLE 


ACCURACY, SPEED and PROFITS 


For Cylinder Printer, Lithographer, Offset and Rotagravure Printer 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating compartment for 
registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and Register Table is the most com- 
plete precision instrument of its kind known. It will produce hairline register 
on every close register job in a fraction of the time usually required with 


straight edge and pencil. Send for Folder. 
eeeeee 


Protected by Patent and License rights. Craftsman Line-UpTable Corporation 


Built in Four Standard Sizes : 25x38”, 38x50", 45x65”, 50x75” 
Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and Lithographers 49-59 R iver Stre eu, Wa | t h am, M assac h usetts 





All Steel Construction « Removable N® Slide S M A S oe i al G 
Clear Cut, Deeply Engraved Figures 
@ Low Plunger Cipheron LastWheel @ 


All Parts Subject to Wear Hardened 


After the folding, gathering and sewing, 
this machine squeezes the air out of the 
books with a pressure of several tons. 
& 


SOLD By ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders BROCK 3 RANKIN 


Manufactured by 615 S. LaSalle St. e Harrison 0429 @ Chicago, Ill. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY COMMERCIAL BOOK BINDING AT ITS BEST 
mas Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York eum 


Dummies — Recommendations — Estimates 




















National , 26 Inch 


Cc U T T E R § , | caine Cutter 


Preferred 


FOR many years, NATIONAL cutters have been pro- 

duced for printers and binders who value not alone 

quality but also a machine which solves “’ problem” jobs. 
Built to a standard, dictated by your requirements! a Every plantcan use 
this hand operated 


National Cutter Division | NATIONAL cut- 
‘ ter for utility bind- 


GEO. T. McLAUTHLIN CO. ee ee 


cut” jobs! 

















Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A TRADITION OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


Since the days of the First Conti- 
nental Congress, when American 
letters first assumed the importance 
in world affairs which they have 
commanded ever since, rag-con- 
tent paper has become established 
as a traditional symbol of good 
taste and quality. Many of those 
early letters and documents exist 
to this day, their generous content 
of selected rag fiber giving them 
the strength to resist age, light, and 
much handling. Today, as then, 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


rag-content letter paper still speaks 
of good judgment, dignity, and 
stability — gives prestige to the 
message it bears. Science has pro- 
duced no better or more practical 
material for fine paper than rag 
fiber. e The papers of the Neenah 
Business Stationery line give you 
the benefits of rag content devel- 
oped to the utmost, because only 
clean, selected rags are used and 
the manufacturing processes are 
carried on with the greatest care 


and the most improved machinery. 
In the extensive range of prices 
and grades, there is a paper for 
every use. Watermarked with the 
Neenah Owl for identification and 
as a guarantee of satisfaction, they 
are available through printers or 
paper merchants everywhere. A 
request on your business letter- 
head will bring you complete 
samples of these fine papers and 
the Neenah folders and booklets 
that are issued from time to time. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARAN- 
TEED BOND PAPERS OF RAG CONTENT 


100% Rag Content 
75% Rag Content 
65% Rag Content 
50% Rag Content 

. 50% Rag Content 
Glacier Bond . 25% Rag Content 
Typewriter Bond and Manifold 25% Rag Content 
Crystallite—a rag-content specialty paper for direct-mail advertis- . 
ing, books, announcements, personal stationery, etc 
Neenah PaperC. f in additi Neenah Busi- 
ness Stati ya line of ledger papers from 100%to25% 
rag content. Each grade is watermarked with the Neenah Owl. 


Old Council Tree Bond 
Success Bond ; 


Chieftain Bond 
Neenah Bond 








THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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Model 55 
5 Wheels 


$12.00 g6 3 PONY BOY 
& S t 
Model 56 | 21 7/8 wide x 


oe " 
6 Wheels 1-6/16 pone 
$14.00 


AMERICAN 
vee | werion Pony B oy 


$12.00 Pee A New Size in Numbering Machines 








e 7/8" wide 
Model 64 1-5/8" long & 


6 Wheels 
en = Smallest Stock Machine Made 
Write for New Catalogue 


In Stock and for Sale by all Branches 


AMERICAN 
-5/16" wide x 2-3/16" long TYPE FOUNDERS 





Model 130 
5 Wheels 
$23.00 


* 
Model 131 
6 Wheels 
$25.00 





American Numbering Machine Co. 
Main Office, Brooklyn, New York Branch, Chicago, Illinois 










oy Gine 


7, AND BROCHURE 
Binding 


It is a distinct sales advantage to be 
that IDEAL GUMMED 
sed in the binding 
bro- 





BOOKLE 





able to say 
HOLLAND will be u 
of your better booklets and 
ures. Available in a complete range 


ch 
; _—in dull and glazed 
table colors—in : 
on fabrics, with 


finishes. All superior 


McLaurin-Jones gumming. 







Scaling hitherto unclimbed peaks requires 
years of practice and preparation. The 
heights to which Kimble Graphic Arts 
Motors rise in their performance are the 
logical result of Kimble’s 30-year special- 
ization in this field. 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 

2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AIM BLE 777 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Citfes 








oe 





mc LAURIN -JONES > 


) f 
(Product 
a 


Ideal 
GUMMED HOLLANDS 


SAMPLE BOOK 
SEND FOR 
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SWING IT! WHAT OTHER PHRASE SO VIVIDLY VOICES THE 
SPRIGHTLY SPIRIT OF TODAY? IN ADVERTISING, TOO, YOU OFTEN 
WANT TO BE FREE AND INFORMAL. THAT’S WHEN YOU WILL 
WELCOME CARTOON *, THE NEW TYPE FACE WITH A MODERN SWING. 


NOW CUT FOR THE FIRST TIME, CARTOON IS DELIGHTFULLY FRESH 
AND BREEZY. HOW ADROITLY IT ANIMATES CONVERSATIONAL 
COPY! HOW MUCH ZEST IT ADDS BOTH TO TEXT AND TO 
HEADINGS! WHAT A WIDE VARIETY IT OFFERS! 


* CARTOON comes in light (8 to 36 pt.) and bold (8 to 48 pt.) 
Write for specimen book just issued! 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY: INC 


TWO THIRTY-FIVE EAST FORTY—FIFTH STREET - NEW YORK CITY- NEW YORK 
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so pi How 
: ang MY 
tne | AMMUAL STATEMENTS 
| and DIVIDEND CHECKS | 
our C 
i is ; hopucrs 
Oj}, ie — SHH tees 


lTleeting the New Conditions 


The new conditions surrounding today’s manufacturing and merchandising are paral- 



















leled with new facilities and activities in the Graphic Arts—that industry which plays 
so important a part in advertising. Printing is rapidly changing its processes, its meth- 
ods, its speeds to meet the changing needs and purposes of these new conditions. 
And printing papers are abreast of this broad march of progress. The Book papers 
| 


of today—those grades which comprise the great bulk of all advertising and publishing 


printing — are readily available in a range of classifications specifically adapted to suit 






the needs of all modern printing conditions. 







Cooperation between OR and Printer 
and between Paper OS a ee eee, 


In an endeavor to foster closer cooperation between advertiser and printer and paper merchant, the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has developed and put into operation a campaign to promote more and W 


better printing. Some of the elements of this campaign are pictured on these pages. Your Westvaco Mer 


chant will be glad to discuss its cooperative advantages with you. 








Diseribators of Wertvace Mill Grand Papers 


Ww \\N 


\\Wt 


ys N\\\\ wri 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTUACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


AKRON, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
31 N. Summit Street 

ATLANTA, GA. S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
166-170 Central Ave., S. W. 

AUGUSTA, ME. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Bradley-Reese Co., 
308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Compan 
1726 Avenue B 

BOSTON, MASS. The Arnold-Robert 
58 High Street 

BUFFALO, N.Y. The Union Pap 
713 Brisbane Building 

CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginig 
35 East Wacker Drive 


DALLAS, TEXAS. fa 
302-306 North Market § 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Iowa, 106-112 Seventh S 

DETROIT, MICH. The 
551 East Fort Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS. Gratz 
201-203 Anthony Street 

ERIE, PA. The Union 
358 W. 7th Street 

HARTFORD, CONN. The 
125 Trumbull Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
1401 Sterrett Street 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Co., 
800 “‘O” Street 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Carpenter Paper Company 
of California, 6931 Stanford Avenue 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
345 South Front Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. W. J. Herrmann, Inc., 
1319 No. Third Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham Paper Company, 
607 Washington Avenue South 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. S. P. Richards Paper Co., 
531 North Lawrence Street 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
147-151 East Street 


N. Y. M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 
treet 
The Seymour Paper Company, 
ineteenth Street 
a Virginia Pulp & Paper 


DKLA. Graham Paper Com- 


Carpenter Paper Company, 
reets 

West Virginia Pulp & 
ger Building 
¢ Chatfield & Woods Co. of 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc., 
Graham Paper Company, 
Street 


AL. West Virginia Pulp & 
503 Market Street 


Se rs CO, C 
. TALI TY, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Company 
10ux City, 205-209 Pearl Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
168 Bridge Street 

WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
First and H Streets, S. E. 

WICHITA, KANSAS. Graham Paper Company, 
117-121 North Water Street 

EXPORT AGENTS: American a Exports, Inc., 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Coe of the pages of the one hundred and first issue 
of Westvaco Inspirations for Printers are shown here- 
with—necessarily in reduced size and in black only. The 
issue reviews some outstanding examples of advertising’s 
illustrative subjects, methods and techniques. 
ON the opposite page are illustrated the current ‘‘Boost 
Your Own Industry’’ poster—and the first ten of a series 


WESTVACO 


SMEMCM ATC E FOO Kae T eS Mo. cae 





of Pamphlets designed for distribution by printers to their 
customers. Available through your Westvaco Distributor. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 








IMPORTANT SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
STOCK na EQUIPMENT of tre BRANDON 
PRINTING CO. of Nashville, Tennessee 


¢ Replacement Value $199,837.95 ¢ Appraised Value $147,663.54 
¢ Time—October 5, 1936 ¢ Place—Nashville, Tennessee *© Terms—Cash ° 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as trustee and in conformity to the orders made and entered 
in the Bankruptcy Court directing a sale of the stock and equipment involved herein, | will, at 
10 o'clock A. M., at the plant of Brandon Printing Company, 10th Ave., and Demonbreun St., 
in the city of Nashville, sell at public auction to the highest bidder, subject to confirmation, the 
‘entire stock, machinery and equipment of the bankrupt. 


This firm has a complete letter press, lithographing, steel die and copper plate para 
together with a complete bindery and has rendered continuous service to thousands of customers 
for more than fifty years and has established trade connections and GOOD WILL of inestimable 
value. These are being preserved through operation by the trustee and the successful bidder will 
receive not only an up-to-date and modern printing establishment but a going business with 
customers lists, trade name, orders in process and to be filled immediately upon confirmation. 


For further information communicate with either, 


H.F. Ambrose, Trustee ° Wynne F. Clouse, Referee * Lee Douglas, Attorney 








GROVE'S 


35¢ 3) CHICAGO SAVES GaugePins and Grippers 
EACH YOU MONEY ON ee 
NEW AND REBUILT PRESSES 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ORDER < 
TODAY 


9372 


Every rebuilt machine is guaranteed to do the 
— ot — it is intended just as well as 

Clasps vise-like to the tympan, maki 
a ping impossible—is quickly attach 


Visit Our “DISPLAY ROOMS—We represent 
no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 


leading cone of new machinery and 
ment us your requirements. pol $1.00 per dozen. 
SEPTEMBER R LIST — Write, wire or phone for 4 Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 


Sevtenoes It rebuilt machinery. Cabie ad- oad Gago pray ony Fe ty 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ sy mel WORKS 
‘est Lake Street, ee: il. 
AP Phones Monroe 1 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 























| 
|S / REBUILT MACHINERY 
| ALCO * Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery x 


CUTTERS, 


CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
HAS PRESSES: AND PLATENS: ETC.: 
iT Two Coler Michles Michie Verticals. 34” Dexter Power 
Pg Sye = and No. 2 Cutter 
pot lete line of tes, —_ late 





Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 





Fastest Flat Bed and Platen — made. Soler a at * 
7500 impressions per hour modern profit | Babeock and Pre. le “’ ewspaper 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. peed “em cing mae) ge ichic Av: — att pow ba 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye- ale sale 7. with ny mate Unit. "*Kiage ond texte oe 7. as 
letting, numbering, etc. new. The wisd: and extension de- Units. oe erasers. 
Once through the press completes the job. =a buying trom moshincs "Hf de. “Agtouatic. Open Folders. 
N E M f: C obvious. —is sired. jobbers, all sizes. Patent Base. 
° bn 1—6/0—70" Two - color 
ew Era g. Company ANY Machin |S DECI A basin, Sui 


375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 


HOOD- FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office York Offic: 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 225" VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC ‘AVE, 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 
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REBUILT EQUIPMENT Goes 


: Holiday Samp! 
at Substantial Savings ' = bets 





Seybold 50-inch 20th Century, complete with 
electrical equipment, three knives and standard ov’ 
accessories, carrying, for all practical purposes, 


a new mochine warranty l 9 3 6 


Seybold 65-inch mill-type Holyoke Paper 











includes eee 


a beautiful array of Holiday Let- 
terheads, Folders, Art Greetings, 
Kluge 12x18 Craftsman Unit—hard to tell from Calendar Cards, Etc., all litho- 
graphed in bright yuletide colors. 
In addition to a large assortment 
of samples, it contains a wealth 
of copy suggestions and selling 
Wright-Berry Paper Drill, three Colts Armory helps. You can increase your Holi- 
14x22 Presses, Nelson Saw Trimmer used as day profits by selling this readily 
demonstrator, new machine guarantee $315. salable Holiday line. Send today 
Miehle Presses from Pony to 62-inch sizes. for your free Sample Kit! 


Kelly B Special Press 


Challenge Paper Drill, Model B, factory rebuilt, 
fully equipped 


Two Model 8 three-deck Linotypes, prices below 
the market, fully equipped, no extras to buy. 





TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS LITHOGRAPHING 


MODERN PRINTING EQUIPMENT COMPANYeoeoeoe 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 

35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 























FOR BEST RESULT S— “Se 


TROJAN GUMMED PAPER offers every 
advantage a printer is seeking for excellent 
and economical results. ‘It’s Processed”’ 
to lie perfectly flat and to remain con- 
stantly uniform. Printing satisfaction 
and quality are guaranteed. An unlimited 
array of finishes and colors are available 
with gummings to meet all practical sur- 
face sticking requirements. Insist on 
Trojan Gummed Paper—and be assured of 
the best results. 


\ 

\ 
0 
N 


| Troyan 2h Gummed Paper 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY, OHIO. Sales 

Branches: Chicago, Cinci ti, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis. 

Send me a copy of 0 **How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper”’ 0 **Printing on Gummed Papers,” and 
the name of your nearest distributor. 


ai 








(Please attach to your business stationery) 
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They are: 
-in form make-up 
—in make-ready 

-in job protection 
Switch to Genuine PMC Warnock Malleable or Sterling 
Semi-steel Bases and you will wipe out the three major 
reasons for excessive pressroom costs. Let us send you a 


copy of "Extra Profits from Your Pressroom.’ It will give 
you a keener insight into maximum pressroom efficiency. 


“WARNOCK”, “STERLING” 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS 7" * TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + «+ + CINCINNATI - OHIO 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of “Extra Profits from Your Pressroom" 








NAME 


ADDRESS 


CHY. STATE a 








PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 
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THE CHALLENGE 
PORTABLE 
ROUTER 





* Pays for Itself by 
Saving Work, Time and 


Costly Delays * 


Plug it into a light socket and this handy 
router is ready for service. It is invaluable 
in the pressroom for routing high spots 
from linotype quads and casts that print 
dirty—without taking form off press. Fibre 
bottom on router prevents scratching of 
type or cuts. The Challenge saves all the 
time-consuming hand work formerly re- 
quired on casts before they could go into 
the form. A turn of the single top screw 
raises or lowers bit. No tilting... always 
cuts square with the work. Lock screw in 
back holds unit in place. Equipped with 
work-light that illuminates routing area. 





THE CHALLENGE TYPE-HIGH UNIT 


Used with router, 
it planes wood- 
mounted half- 
tones, solid cuts, 
etc. Or use base 
as router vise for 
type-high or 11- 
point plates. 





S-226 





Write today for information and prices. 


* THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CoO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
(ob: © ow. ache) NEW YORK 
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=D ME 





OF COMPETITION WIT 


MANAGEMENT BOND 
A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


Changing business conditions mean new policies, 
new orders, new operating schedules — and 
new printed forms. 

This is no time to fool around with unknown, 
unwatermarked papers. Keep ahead of 
competition by using Management Bond — 
its uniformity of finish, color and strength 
assures freedom from printing troubles and 
annoyances. 

Your customers know that the Management 


Large service stocks of MANAGEMENT 
BOND are in the warehouses of more 
than 100 paper merchants in the principal 
cities throughout the United States. 


Bond watermark is evidence that the paper is 
dependable and standard in quality. It is made 
in one of the most modern paper mills in the 
world, under the supervision of men who have 
had a lifetime of experience in making sulphite 


bond. 


With all these advantages combined in one 
paper, use Management Bond to replace un- 
watermarked bonds and get low-priced form 
business on a standard and profitable basis. 








HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., S-1P- 
Erie, Pa. 2 


Please send us the latest Management Bond Portfolio of 
Letterheads and Printed Forms. 


(Attach to your business letterhead, please) 
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. because it will pay you 


BUY A PAPER DRILL .. 
Pick a PEERLESS... because it will 


e Nothing equals a drill Ba 
making holes in paper... 
cially if it’s a PEERLESS Drill. 
™=iFar more accurate and economi- 
eal . . . easier and quicker to 
set up... and needs no screw- 
drivers, wrenches or other tools 


for setting. Quick-setting gauges 
and precision-set rules make it 


fool proof... 


and it saves 


hours and hours of time on long 


or short runs! 


PEERLESS 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
Most drilling calls for more than 
one hole. The PEERLESS MUL- 
TIPLE SPINDLE DRILL excels 
for such work! Speedy, accu- 
rate, economical. Quick mi- 
crometer-like gauges. Split-hair 
precision. Cam action automatic 
table lift permits 18 strokes per 
minute ! 


@ Get the facts! 


PEERLESS 
SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL 


The table moves! The _ stock 
stands still! Positive accuracy 
because no handling of stock. 
An amazing feature that permits 
speed and perfect work .. . ban- 
ishes errors and spoilage, and 
guarantees your profits. It’s a 
sturdy, rugged, capable per- 
former you ought to know about! 


Learn how these 


fine PEERLESS Paper Drills are 
making money for others, and will 
for you. Write today! 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


218-230 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NYGREN -DAHLY CUMPANY 








Lo 





Ir THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and = in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype 

This book ie 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


The Inland “Printer 


Attracts and HOLDS Readers 
who can and do pay $4 for 12 


issues or 40 cents a copy for it 


With Apologies to ‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 





























‘a. 








NEW 


A U T O M A T i € PRINCIPLE MAKES 


EMBOSSOGRAPHER 2°", 
THE LATEST MODEL HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC MACHINE s53; LOW PRICE 
FOR P PRODUCING 


NEW PATENTED TYPE ‘‘D” 
NEW PATENTED TYPED” Flexible and Permanent Raised Printing 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MACHINERY FOLDER, ALSO FOR 


$485.00 
4 PAGE PRICE LIST OF COMPOUNDS IN GREAT VARIETY 
THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. ¢ 251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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™ black and white 


The world’s greatest thoughts in business, science, and 
art are “put down in black and white’. Are you using a 
sood black ink, and still more important, are ‘you using a 
sood white paper for this purpose? Put it down in black 
and on white CORRECT BOND, The Letterhead Paper. 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY e DAYTON, OHIO 
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| UP-TO-DATE PRINTING arn | 
| demands the use of the 7 a a | 
| New Merriam Webster ES oH & 


WEBSTER’S WungSTE OA i Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 


NEW INTERNATIONAL @ceellll NE by all the leading printers through- 
||| | (on out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


DICTIONARY one | 
iow he cover wc! pee i Se / \- 
’ 0 t aa ’ : ’D F: 
more than in any other ff || MaLryee rounpry 


dictionary. Thousands of —— 
new words. 12,000 terms 4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


illustrated. 3,350 pages. — 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Wey Makers of Quadhole Base 


Springfield, Mass. 


























WARNOCK POSITIVE ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN Modern Machinery HOOK MANUFACTURER 


ry j ] ES. ° - If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 
ity. . Send fi talog. Bef 
a_i Reliably Rebuilt Sy 
in the field. 
, E F > FORGED 
Miller Major Simplex QUALITY ff « ; 
Kelly B Special 


5/0 Special Miehle with Dexter 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. t os a Suction Pile Feeder and Extension 
Thousands of them in use. Send for one dozen Delivery. 


‘oday. 
No. !—$3.50 per doz. No. 2—$4.50 per doz. w. iectiaicei . ongenew 
it . . 
Non slip Quoins No. { $2.50 per dozen Whe vor New Sargein Broadside RS 


W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY The Turner Type Founders Co. 
New York Chicago 1727 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
229 W. 28th St. 1524 Jonquil Ter. 








1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 
229 West 28th Street, New York 





























STEREOQUIP your plant with 
PRINTING RELIABLE MAT MOLDING and 


E STI M AT I N he a CASTING UNITS. Cut composition costs 
, “S ; —run more than one up 
—complete in 3 volumes ly a file the mat 
* Anyone with the vision and * 
desire to get essential knowl- 
edge of printing production 
can save years of costly 
effort through this sound 
course. 
omega ant oe gue alone : A size for every shop 
ee inestimable value. OS) # e : Sold by 
rite for complete detail al American Type Founders 
ee mg 2ndeasy method of paying Write for th and all responsible dealers 
“ chvigeiguaal Beserptive Manufactured by 
vt Literature } — Man = 
JACK TARRANT SCHOOL STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 
OF ESTIMATING Cpe sc 3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 




















Vee te é es For Commercial Printers 
j ; ; : Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Proof Press that will meet every proving requirement economically Blue Printers 


and efficiently. Prices range from $45. A condensed catalog makes Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
selection easy. Send for it today. Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC., 904 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


VANDERCOOK?) 1 /7rossos VELLUMS and FABRICS 











4 WiRUBBER 


o PRINTING PLATES ! _ , 
AND CUTTING TOOLS ae Sa Ny Edition Book Binders 


Make your own tint plates— ae A ; “ ey 
faucet ceaaue on ae tees oy Gare 8A) Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy 
tin ng —with all inks on all papers. aM 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TIP! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Chieftain Bond with Self Seal Envelopes 


Chieftain Bond is the first rag-content stationery to 
feature Self Seal Envelopes—no licking, no moisture is 
required for perfect sealing! 


Chieftain Bond, 50° rag content, is now avail- 


able in a handsome stationery cabinet containing 100 sheets and 100 matching Self Seal 


Envelopes. You can sell this fine letter paper plain or printed. The Chieftain Bond Stationery 


Cabinet is available through your jobber. It is one of the Neenah Business Stationery line 


manufactured by the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. Cabinets and envelopes 


by P. P. Kellogg & Co., Division 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS + IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 


the Printing and Allied Industries - J. L. FRAZIER, Editor Videos tt 


September, 1936 


Number 6 
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in AIR CORPS 
MANEUVERS . . . in 
CROMWELL Tympan 


AIRBREADTH precision, uner- 

ring accuracy and perfect uni- 
formity are vital requisites of close 
formation flying. 
The same stress is placed on uni- 
formity and precision in the manu- 
facture and processing of Crom- 
well Special Prepared Tympan. Ex- 
clusive processes and advanced 
engineering methods have success- 
fully met the demand of modern 
high speed printing for a tympan 
of hard, smooth surface and uni- 
form thickness with just the proper 
amount of "give" under pressure. 
Cromwell Tympan is used the world 
over wherever fine printing is pro- 
duced. It comes in rolls or cut and 
scored for all high speed presses. 
Try Cromwell Tympan on your next 
tough job. Ask your paper mer- 
chant or write direct for free work- 
ing samples. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET .......... . + + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WITH FINGER-FLIP CONTROL 


FINGER-FLIP changes from one magazine to another —from 
one type to another —quick as a flash! There you have one reason why the new Intertypes of 
today are proving to be so profitable. Another factor is the ABC simplicity of these quick 
changes. There is only a slight movement of the keybooird rods —no complicated mechanisms 
to get out of order and cause delays. In fact, Intertype's traditional simplicity of design has 
been maintained throughout the construction of all the new Intertypes. They are built for de- 
pendable, trouble-free service —for faster production and minimum costs. * The finger-flip 
changes are a feature of Intertype “mixer'' machines—including the New Four-Magazine 
Models F and G. Non-mixer Intertypes have the popular, quick, easy-to-operate chain shift 
for changing from one magazine to another. * Intertype now offers a complete line of unit- 
built machines, carrying one, two, three or four magazines, with the latest developments for 
economical type composition. All of them can be equipped for Automatic Quadding and 
Centering, Low-Slug Quadding, and the Intertype One-Machine All-Slug — (up to full- 
width 60 point caps). Investigate the Intertype now. * Write to INTeRTYPE CorPoRATION at 


360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERTYPE e ABC SIMPLICITY 





